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CHURCH CALENDAR FOR NOVEMBER. 


1. All Saints’ Day.. Holyday of Obligation. 

2. All Souls’ Day. 

3. Of the Octave. 

4. St. Charles Borromeo, Bishop and Confessor. 

5. The Twenty-first Sunday after Pentecost. Feast 
of Our Lady of Suffrages. 

6. Of the Octave. 

7. Of the Octave. 

8. Octave of All Saints. 

9. Dedication of the Basilica of St. John Lateran. 

10. St. Andrew Avellino. 

11. St. Martin of Tours, Bishop and Confessor. 

12. The Twenty-second Sunday after Pentecost. Feast 
of the Patronage of Our Blessed Lady. 

13. St. Stanislaus Kostka, Confessor. 

14. St. Josaphat, Bishop and Martyr. 

15. St. Gertrude, Virgin. 

16. St. Didacus, Confessor. 

17. St. Gregory, the Wonder-Worker, Bishop and 
Confessor. 

18. Dedication of the Basilica of SS. Peter and Paul. 

19. The Twenty-third Sunday after Pentecost. St. 
Elizabeth of Hungary, Widow. 

20. St. Felix of Valois, Confessor. 

21. Presentation of the Blessed Virgin. 

22. St. Cecilia, Virgin and Martyr. 

23. St. Clement, Pope and Martyr. 

24. St. John of the Cross, Confessor. 

25. St. Catharine, Virgin and, Martyr. 

26. The Twenty-fourth Sunday after Pentecost. St. 
Sylvester, Abbot. 

27. The Miraculous Medal of the Immaculate Con- 


ception. . 
28. St. Leonard of Port Maurice. 
29. Vigil. 


30. St. Andrew, Apostle. 
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POPE PIUS ON PHYSICAL EXERCISE. 


Pope Pius X is an advocate of systematic physical ex- 
ercise and athletics in educational institutions. During the 
past month there assembled in Rome several hundred 
young athletes representing Catholic clubs and colleges 
all over Italy, and the Holy Father not only favored the 
delegates with a special reception but also gave further 
encouragement in an address of some length. 

“T am glad,” said Pius X., “to find myself among you, 
for I consider myself as a companion and a friend with 
you. I bless your games and your athletic exercises. 
While they make your bodies healthy and strong, they 
are certain also to have a powerful and beneficient influ- 
ence on your minds. Physical exercises, occupying your 
bodies and your minds, will keep you from idleness, which 
is the father of all the vices. Recalling the words of the 
youngest of the Apostles, so dear to Jesus Christ, I ex- 
hort you to be strong in keeping and defending your 
faith, strong in combating temptations, strong in overcom- 
ing the obstacles that lie in your path. Do not be afraid 
that in asking you to be good and religious I would de- 
prive you of your pastimes or require of you great sacri- 
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fices beyond your years; on the contrary, I wish you to 
have recreation of body and of mind, which is necessary 
for you, so that in the autumn of your life.you may be 
able to reap the fruit of a healthy springtime. The foun- 
dation of all your work must be love of God, for in piety 
you will find strength to fulfill your apostolate, and re- 
member that your apostolate is first of all that of afford- 
ing a good example, which is of far greater avail than 
preaching.” 
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MUSIC AND RHYTHM IN EDUCATION. 


Miss Mary R. Campbell, director of the Chicago hos- 
pital school for nervous and delicate children and the 
educational advisor for the Chicago school of special edu- 
cation, has interested educators in all parts of the country 
recently by some laboratory investigations that she has 
made with abnormal children. She discusses her work 
in a pamphlet recently issued. She says, in part: 

“Dancing and rythmic movements were prescribed as 
a sedative to reduce the nervous conditions of the chil- 
dren. In many instances the normal pulse was reestab- 
lished by this means. If normal children, from 4 to 8 
years old, danced more and were forced to take more 
music lessons and more ear work certain nervous condi- 
tions would not develop. Dancing and music have much 
greater educational value in the first few years in the 
lives of children than is taken into consideration in the 
general course of work ordinarily outlined in the kinder- 
gartens. Music as a factor in the educational develop- 
ment of all young children, normal and abnormal, should 
be more thoroughly emphasized. 

“The technical drill on speech—the physiological al- 
phabet—should be an important part of the training of 
children in early life. Half an hour a day, at least, should 
be required. Drills in phonics should come between the 
fourth and ninth years. In developing speech or in cor- 
recting defects in speech a series of progressive bodily 
movements were prescribed in order to establish the 
larger co-ordinations. These movements began with the 
legs and passed to the arms, etc., all accompanied with 
music. 

“The abnormal love for music, which all abnormal in- 
dividuals seem to have, should be used as the center of 
interest around which to group other subject matter. We 
have several cases on record in which music has been the 
basis of developing the mathematical conception of nor- 
mal children. The dominant interest of such children 
is usually ignored by teachers, whereas it is of the great- 
est educational value. 

“Possibly one of the greatest errors in. handling back- 
ward children is in trying to put them into the eye stage 
before they are through with the ear stage. A large num- 
ber of so-called idiotic and feeble minded children will 
give keen attention to music, whereas they give no heed 
to verbal sounds. Words to them have apparently no 
meaning. This indicates that, as language was: developed 
by attention being directed to the external world, and as 
language was first the result of a mental complex, made 
up of the identification of certain sounds and certain ob- 
jects present in space, in order to develop in an abnormal 
child the attitude of interest toward words and their 
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meaning we must first begin at his stage of development, 
at his stage of mental sequence—sounds. 

“Lessons in speaking derived a new interest to speech- 
less children by working music and speech together. It 
was found much easier to get up the ear and speech co- 
ordinations than to get the children to repeat verbal 
sounds by themselves. The physiological alphabet, when 
supplemented by musical accompaniment, was voiced much 
more readily by the child than when the teacher’s voice 
was used without music. In combining the work in speech 
and music, before attempting to develop the accessory 
muscles of the speech organs or of the hand, finger ex- 
ercises on the piano were tried as well as dancing lessons, 
in order to assist the child in obtaining bodily adjustment 
and poise.” 


_— 
—_— 


MONTH OF THE POOR SOULS— 
A TALK TO THE CLASS. 


At this time there is a suggestion of death everywhere 
in nature—an apt reminder, indeed, that we should not 
forget the needs of those who have passed into the 
shadow of the valley of death. God have mercy on the 
poor, suffering souls! In the sobbing of the wind, in the 
rustle of the sear leaf of November, we hear the wail of 
their distress, and the pitiful appeals for help. Let us 
not turn a deaf ear to their cry but taking up our beads 
let us say them fervently for the release of these suffer- 
ing members of the Church. All this will come back to 
us like “bread cast upon the waters” for while the poor 
souls can do nothing for themselves, they become the 
potent intercessors of their benefactors. We have it upon 
the testimony of many, that a cause in which the poor 
souls enlist themselves will rarely fail. They are most 
pleasing to God, for while they are tarnished and still 
bedraggled, they are free from the stain of moral sin, 
which alone could keep them forever from the sight of 
God. They love God intensely, and as their stain be- 
comes gradually washed away, so does their love increase. 
God reciprocates their affection and when they pfay for 
those who are helping them on to that purity needed for 
admission into the heavenly courts, He is disposed to 
grant the petition asked. So that there are many rea- 
sons why we should pray for them, not the least of which, 
though it be not the noblest, is the fact that they can and 
do help immensely all those who are mindful of their 
needs and prayerfully strive to alleviate them.—Rosary. 
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PAROCHIAL AND PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


Rev. Herbert S. Bigelow of the Congregational church, 
Cincinnati, preached recently on the parochial and public 
school, and said: 

“The parochial and the public schools stand for dif- 
ferent theories of education, concerning which a man may 
have a preference without being a bigot. 

“*How shall we know the things which we are to be- 
lieve?’ To this question the children of the parochial 
schools are taught to answer: 

“*From the Catholic Church of God?’ 

“T visited, recently, one of the parochial schools of our 
city. It was plain that the sister loved the children and 
put her heart in the work. So did the primary teacher 
in the public school near by, which I visited for the sake 
of comparison. One wore the garb of the nun. The 
other was neatly clad in blue. But I forgot the dress in 
either case, for the smiles.of the children were reflected 
in the faces of these teachers. 

“In the parochial school, when the clock struck ten, 
I heard seventy little child voices sing: 

“*Holy Mary, Mother of God! Pray for us sinners 
now and in the hour of our death.’ 

“This prayer had a strange sound on these baby lips, 
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for the sparkling eyes and fresh, pure faces were not those 
of sinners and they told, not of death, but of life and 
joy. But I reflected that these children would imbibe the 
love of the good sister and develop according to an inner 
law, even though they were taught to pray like sinners 
and to sing of death. And I remember friends of mine, 
some of the most single-hearted and truest men that 
ever lived, who have come out of the parochial schools 
and I determined that I would let their lives teach me 
the good in their religion. 

“Then I noted the reverence of the Catholic children 
which was indeed grateful. Moreover, I said, the spirit 
of devotion exemplified by the good sister is always, in 
any garb whatsoever, a hallowed thing. And I thought 
also, of the men and women, sincere worshipers, who 
bend before the mystic altars in the calm cathedral, and 
I fancied that they may get a keener sense of God and 
the eternal verities than one can find in the glare of Rea- 
son’s Temple.” 


— 
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BISHOP BRADLEY TO TEACHERS. 


The late Bishop Bradley of Manchester, N. H., took 
a great personal interest in the work of the parochial 
schools and academies of his dioceses, visiting them fre- 
quently, testing the pupils, and offering words of advice 
and encouragement to the teachers. His suggestions, as 
may be noted from the following, were pointed and prac- 
ticed: 





* * * 


1. Remember that the welfare of Church and State 
depends upon the Christian education of children. You 
are required by your Institute to do your share in this 
great work of Christian education. Consider well the im- 
portance of the task. 


2. Learn to love the children for their souls’ sake, 
and make yourself lovable to them for God’s sake, es- 
pecially when it is a question of those who know not 
what a parent’s love and care mean, and whose religious 
and domestic training have been most neglected. 

3. Learn to know each one of your pupils, his pe- 
culiar disposition, his talents, his home surroundings. Live, 
in imagination, with them outside of the schoolroom; 
consider their often ill-provided, unattractive, neglected 
homes; consider their not infrequently dissipated, ignor- 
ant, unparent-like parents; consider the occasions of sin 
which follow as a consequence from this condition of af- 
fairs; consider too that this same condition is an obstacle 
in the way of study or of acquiring attractive manners. 
Learn, then, to sympathize with these poor creatures. 
Make your schoolroom so attractive as to compensate for 
the unattractiveness of their homes. Let your gentle man- 
ner, your kind word, and your religious bearing, supply 
the want of those things which they do not receive from 
their parents. Love them for their souls’ sake, and leave 
no stone unturned to induce them to love you. When 
this mutual love exists, wonders are accomplished. 


4. Never expose a child to the ridicule of his com- 
panions because of his peculiarities. 


5. Never make the faults of peculiarities of your pupils 
a subject of conversation with your Sisters. 


6. When the children have reached the proper age, 
see that they are prepared for confession and Holy Com- 
munion. Always give them an immediate instruction be- 
fore they go to their quarterly or monthly confession. 


7. Do all you can to prevent the children from being 
absent. Send for or visit the absent ones as soon as 
possible. 


8. Prepare well the matter for your classes, doing 
everything to advance the children in secular knowledge, 
but never forgetting that secular knowledge without relig- 
ion is useless and dangerous. Always strive to impart 
































some bit of general information, religious as well as secu- 
lar, during the recitation time. 


9. Never allow yourself to become discouraged in 
your work, even if you do not perceive the results that 
your labors might warrant—success belongs to God; the 
labor to you, under God. Always have compassion for 
the dull child. Encourage and help him in every way. 


10. Keep your pupils in view after they have left 
you, even though they have not left school, and in order 
to do this, keep for your own private use a list of them, 
adding what remarks you may think needful or useful to 
guide your future action in their regard. Never let them 
depart entirely from your memory or vigilance. 





MUSIC IN PAROCHIAL SCHOOLS. 
By a Sister of Notre Dame, St. Joseph’s Academy, 
Ohio. 


Columbus, 


Undoubtedly in many of our parochial schools the 
teaching of music receives full justice. Of such schools 
I have only one word to say: May they not rest satis- 
fied with what has already been done, but keep on striving 
for better results——to cease to try is to cease to grow. 
But there are other parochial schools, where, though mu- 
sic is fairly well taught, yet through imperfect method or 
insufficient enthusiasm, much yet remains to be desired. 


There is a third class of schools, where musical train- 
ing is regarded as a sort of “fad,” an “extra,” an accom- 
plishment, not at all necessary; in such schools, of course, 
music fares badly. It is mainly with these last two 
named classes we shall concern ourselves at present. 


That music is not merely a fad of our day can be 
proved from the exalted position that it has ever held in 
the mind of the Church. Down through the centuries 
witness the efforts of the most distinguished of her chil- 
dren—of Pope St. Sylvester, St. Ambrose, St. Gregory the 
Great, of the monk Guido of Arezzo, that remarkable 
teacher of ecclesiastical singing. This list does not by 
any means exhaust the names of great churchmen who 
devoted themselves to the study of music. The Church, 
moreover, has ever been the patron of talented musicians. 
At her great cathedrals, from the thirteenth to the twen- 
tieth century, an extremely brilliant succession of direc- 
tors have found a field for their activities, among them 
the immortal Palestrina. Thus from the attitude of the 
Church towards the study of music, we see that it is not 
something new and ephemeral,—is not a passing fad. 


On the contrary, music is an enduring, glorious art 
and because of its advantages and potent effects, deserves 
an honorable place in the curriculum of our parochial 
schools. Unless music be learned in the schools the 
masses of our people must be forever deprived of that 
which will make home happier and life richer; of that 
which is the purest human enjoyments. But passing over 
the benefits of music in the home and in social life, let 
us consider what an auxiliary it is in science and econ- 
omy. In the first place it is a valuable aid to mental 
alertness. To give an illustration in point—see what is 
involved in singing music at sight. The singer must keep 
in time and in tune—easily said, but how rarely done. 
Two different factulties are called into action here: the 
time-sense and the tune-sense. If we add to this the 
task of reading off the words, it will be seen that there 
is complexity enough to call for much concentration of 
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mind. Another well known educational advantage of 
music is that it powerfully stimulates the imagination. 


The Greeks, indeed, held the ear to be the leading 
faculty, and music the key-stone of the educational arch. 
Nor: must the important fact be overlooked that vocal 
music is closely allied to health, for singing necessarily 
increases the breathing capacity of the lungs. The larger 
amount of oxygen taken into the lungs more completely 
vitalizes the blood, which in turn builds up an improved 
quality of tissue throughout the body. Therefore, be- 
cause of this training the teacher is enabled to work upon 
the alert mind in the healthy body. 


We know there are some difficulties that lie in the way 
of this effective music training. As to the teachers them- 
selves, it may be that there are some who doubt their 
ability to teach music successfully. To such teachers may 
it be said that to an earnest good will music language 
will not be found more difficult to acquire than any other. 
“Step by step one goes very far” is aptly applied here. 
Nothing is so easy but it must be learned, nothing so hard 
but it can be mastered. The art of teaching music is based 
upon the same principles that govern the teaching of 
speaking and reading. Any one who can teach a class of 
children to read the primer can, by a similar process, 
teach them the art of reading music. Let her remember 
that music in its educational aspects is to be considered 
as a language, an art and a science. Elementary music 
instruction in the school-room is chiefly engaged with 
music as a language, and from language is born art which 
could not exist without it. Another difficulty may arise 
in some classes from the want of proper grading of 
pupils. 


In schools where a beginning must be made, it will, 
of course, take some years before the grading can be 
satisfactory, as, no matter what the age of the children, 
they must commence at the very foundation. But the 
progression will be rapid in proportion to the general de- 
velopment of the pupil intellectually. 


Pupils there are, to be sure, so meagerly endowed and 
so physically defective that they can be but little improved 
by the teacher’s effort, though she make use of every known 
means by which to develop their musical sense; yet, with 
the best musicians and teachers, I hold, with but*few ex- 
ceptions, all who can speak, can learn to sing. Of those 
children said to be devoid of musical ear, or unable to tell 
one note from another, probably nine-tenths can be edu- 
cated so as to be able to distinguish pitches and to sing, 
but patience and perseverance will be necessary. As we 
well know, children often take in knowledge more readily 
than adults, and if they would be required to study the 
rudiments of music as carefully as those of grammar and 
arithmetic they would succeed in learning it as well. To 
some teachers, moreover, the necessary repetition may 
seem irksome, yet this very desirable ability to sing at 
sight is acquired only by constant repetition. 


This the children expect; it is in the line of their other 
studies.and they do not rebel against it. Of course, to the 
adult, this is very wearying and monotonous; his taste, 
too, is on a higher plane; he revolts against the necessary 
a-b-a-b, but such is not the case with the child. It is an 
error to suppose that vocal music can be taught in a few 
months; one might as well expect a child to learn to talk 
or read. by being given a few lessons. No, a child should 
commence learning to sing as soon as it does to read, 
even earlier, and should continue to learn as long as it 
remains at school. 


When boys and girls enter high school they should be 
as familiar with music and have so practical a knowledge 
of it, that they can take up the classic works of the great 
masters and read them at sight. If the student of average 
ability cannot do this, there has been an error in his teach- 
ing, and that error has been rote singing or imitation. 
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The teachers indeed may flatter themselves that rote sing- 
ing is a good way to quick results, but the pupils are the 
losers. On the contrary, the labor and time spent on 
systematic training is more than repaid, when the teacher 
realizes that only one-tenth of the time consumed in teach- 
ing by imitation is needed to learn the same thing when 
the child can read music. We can readily see how a piano 
or a reed organ, though a valuable aid in the school-room, 
may be perverted into a hindrance to real progress. Boys 
or girls having good voices may wish after leaving school 
to join a chorus club, or church choir. Consider how they 
will be handicapped if, they cannot read music. Not long 
ago, I heard a young lady say, when speaking of such 
choir members: “They are bores and annoy every one.” 
If, in all our parochial schools, a regular method were 
followed and a solid foundation laid in the lower grades, 
it would be an easy matter to teach patriotic songs, church 
hymns, vesper-psalms and High Masses in the Eighth, 
Seventh and perhaps even in the Sixth grades. Likewise, 
the study of Plain Song, now so much recommended by 
our Holy Father, Pius X., will be easy if, in childhood, 
the scale intervals in their relations to each other have 
been well mastered. 


A few words now as to the practical teaching of sing- 
ing. We know that when children first come to school, 
they have at their command a vocabulary taught them by 
their mothers, and this has prepared them to receive their 
first reading lesson. Gradually, they learn to recognize 
the symbols which stand for the words with which they 
have been familiar. This corresponds to the art of rote 
singing, which should be carried on through the first and 
second year of the child’s school-life, in combination, of 
course, with oral drill on the scale, first as a whole, then 
in parts, and these in relation to each other. 


The scale is a wonderful thing, containing as it does 
the secret of all music. “It is exhaustless in its variety. 
It is the foundation on which all music thinking must 
ultimately rest.” For vocal drill it is better to sing the 
scale downward more frequently than upward. Experi- 
ence shows that this method brings the head tones into 
use, and avoids all danger of injuring the voice. More- 
over, it gives the child a greater range and produces a 
purer and more musical tone. In this vocal drill it is ad- 
visable to vary the syllables from the traditional do, re, 
mi, fa, etc., to loo, boo, o, and other vowel and consonant 
combinations. Here, too, voice training, ear training and 
metric training should be combined. Regarding metric 
training, it should be begun in its simplest forms, two part 
and three part metre, in connection with the rote songs. 


In the singing lesson noise and music should not be 
confounded. “They tell me I sing too loud,” said a little 
girl to her teacher, “how loud ought I to sing?” She re- 
plied: “As loud as you can, but not louder than lovely.” 
There is a tendency among healthy children to shout when 
they sing; this should be discouraged by the teacher, as 
the habit is injurious to the vocal organs and destructive 
of all that might otherwise be musical in singing. 


Another subject for the teacher’s attention is the neces- 
sity of breathing exercises. In these exercises the breath 
should be thrown well forward upon the front palate. Dis- 
tinct articulation; the correct rendering of the vowels and 
also the attitude of the children. should receive close at- 
tention. Let her see that they hold their heads erect, 
with chests well forward, and shoulders thrown back. 
Standing is a better position than sitting. The teacher in 
the elementary grades, though, perhaps by no means a fine 
vocalist herself, should learn to produce a correct musical 
tone, so as to be able to illustrate it for the class. She 
should be able to sing the scale, from any pitch, high, low 
or medium. That she should sing either as high or as 
low as her pupils is not at all necessary. But it is essen- 
tial that her ear be well trained that she be able to detect 
any deviation on the part of her pupils, from the true 
pitch. She should also be provided with a pitch-pipe and 
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use it; for little people should learn only.sounds that are 
in good tune. 

As to the amount of time to be given to music study 
in our parochial schools, I should say from twenty min- 
utes to a half hour daily, if any real advance is to be made. 
If possible let this be the first half hour of the morning, 
when the pupils are fresh and enthusiastic. The lesson 
should not be heavy and laborious, it ought to lighten all 
else and put spirit and joy into the work of the day. Let 
not the teacher enter upon it with prosaic toleration, rather 
let its spirit enter her with poetic enthusiasm. Then chil- 
dren will learn to sing and love singing, learn about music 
and treasure the knowledge. 

Though the teacher may not be equally successful with 
all her pupils, she need not be discouraged but keep in 
mind the aim and scope of singing as a subject of instruc- 
tion. Merely to train the pupil first, to appreciate and 
enjoy good music and secondly, to understand and be able 
to sing at sight and with expression any ordinary secular 
or sacred piece of music. 

The teacher achieving this has fulfilled her whole duty. 
“Tf the labor frightens the reward invites.” 

“The law of national life,” says Theodore Roosevelt, 
“like the law of worthy individual life, is fundamentally 
the law of strife;—through labor and painful effort, by 
grim energy and resolute courage, we move on to better 
things.” The same law holds in the educational life, Let 
us hope that in accordance with it, vocal training, which 
has encountered so many obstacles in parochial schools, 
may move gloriously on to the “better things” of honor 
and just appreciation. 


Quinn 
— 2 





CHRIST—THE GREAT MODEL 
FOR ALL RELIGIOUS TEACHERS. 


By “MM. G..B;” 


Jesus taught with infinite patience. He never was in 
a hurry. He had no time to be in a hurry, but he always 
had time to do a thing that should be done. Here is an 
example worth much to every teacher. How hard it is 
for us to understand that our best teaching is not always 
possible; that conditions determine results. A wise teacher 
will always labor to predispose the learner to receive 
the best instruction. In the entire round of the recita- 
tion there may be but one minute when all the conditions 
make possible fine teaching. It is the business of the 
teacher to mold the ,conditions and bring to pass this 
sublime moment and then teach as Jesus taught. 

At the opening of Matthew 5, we have a striking illus- 
tration of the deliberate quality of this teacher. He sees 
the multitude. He then goes up into a mountain. Then 
he sat down, and after that his disciples came unto him, 
and he opened his mouth and spoke unto them. Notice 
with what deliberation he predisposes the disciples to re- 
ceive this great message. There is no sign of haste. 
There is no evidence of impatience. There is no attempt 
to hurry the conditions, but, with a masterful control of 
himself, he predisposes the conditions for favorable teach- 
ing. I have no doubt his sayings went all the more 
deeply into the conscience, and fastened themselves more 
securely within the soul of the disciples, because of this 
deliberate treatment of them. This same quality was 
shown when Jesus was at the Feast of the Tabernacles in 
Jerusalem. It will amply reward you to go through the 
Gospels and make a personal study of this same quality 
as it appears again and again in his teaching. 


Use of Common Things. 


Another quality in the teaching of Jesus that stands 
out with marvelous clearness in his treatment of common 
things to figure the mysteries of his kingdom in heaven. 
We have an educational law of great value which may be 











formulated in some such way as this: In teaching pro- 
ceed from the simple to the complex, from the concrete to 
the abstract, from the individual to the universal. This 
law was never better honored or more steadfastly ad- 
hered to by any great teacher than by Jesus. It was his 
definite purpose to bring plainly to the understanding of 
his disciples and the multitude the significance of the 
kingdom of heaven. With what fine skill he linked the 
kingdom of heaven with all the common objects in the 
everyday life of his hearers. It seems as if everything 
that God had set in his universe became with this teacher 
the type and symbol of the one great, supreme truth that 
he came to teach. Let us pray devoutly and study stead- 
fastly to catch something of his supreme power in the 
use of the multudinous materials so ready at hand as 
teaching agencies. 


In John 3, Jesus gives us an additional illustration of 
his power to use familiar things immediately present to 
the scenes in enforcing a great truth. A great scholar 
comes to him in the night. Nicodemus, in fear of his 
associates, slips through the shadows of the streets to the 
place where the great teacher abides. He hastily opens 
and closes the door, shuts himself from the world, and 
opens himself to the great Teacher. 

As these two sit conversing upon the mysteries of 
birth into the kingdom, Nicodemus is puzzled, perplexed, 
confused, and finds himself unable to follow the great 
teacher’s thought. The Teacher, realizing this, uses com- 
mon things as a basis of approach to the greater things 
which he desired to present to the spirit of this learned 
man. 

In the next chapter we have a finer illustration of this 
great power. Jesus sat at a well, and a woman of Sam- 
aria came to draw water. He did an unusual thing, in say- 
ing to a stranger-woman, “Give me to drink.” On the 
basis of this request, step by step, with skill and patience 
and insight, he built into the spirit-of this woman the 
great lesson that God is a Spirit, and that he that spake 
unto her is the Christ. So incident after incident reveals 
skill in the use of the concrete to help the learner com- 
prehend the abstract and the general truth. Note also the 
fact that Jesus used the same method whether he taught 
an ignorant woman or a learned doctor of the law. He 
had no need to grade his materials, but he saw in every- 
thing sufficient material to nourish every grade of mind 
that came to him to learn. So, I take it, it would be with 
us if we, like him, knew how to teach; and once again 
I must impress the fact that it is the power of the teacher 
more than the grading of the material that makes success 
possible in the training of a human soul. Give the chil- 
dren teachers first. Graded materials of instruction will 
inevitably follow in due time. 


Positive Teaching. 


Another marked characteristic of the teaching of Jesus 
is found in the fact that he changed the basis of instruc- 
tion from one of negation to one of assertion. He up- 
turned all the negative forms of thought that ran riot 
with the development of the human spirit, and substituted 
positive guidance in all right living. 

I am quite sure that in many homes most of the 
training of the child consists in telling him what he ought 
not to do. From daylight to twilight it is one incessant 
round of don’t do this, and don’t do that, and don’t do 
the other thing, until the wearied spirit of the child in 
despair calls out, “What may I do?” Jesus comes as a 
protest against this proscriptive teaching, and deliberately 
sets about to tell the world what it must do to be saved. 
He and this product has been the guidance of the human 
race in all the years that have intervened. 


We know no better saying of what duty should con- 
sist, we have no wiser statement of what conduct should 
be, than the simple sayings of the majestic Teacher. Let 
us consider thoughtfully the great value of this teaching 
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of Jesus. He tells us what we shall do. He knows what 
conduct should be. He has the courage as well as the 
ability to urge men everywhere to do things because he 
knows the things that are right. Some of us are not so 
clear in these matters. We are able generally to issue a 
negative command, to halt wrong-doing, to stop evil tend- 
encies; but when we are asked to say, on the other hand, 
what the child should do, we are helpless. Our words 
fail to furnish guidance, and our best thought is impetuous 
and useless. 


I remember that the great laws written on the tables 
of stone, and given to Moses when he was on the moun- 
tain in the morning alone with God are couched in nega- 
tive form. I appreciate all that that means. I under- 
stand how necessary it is that law should formulate its 
decree in that way, for law is the arrest of wrong-doing. 
Jesus Christ came to fulfill the law by showing the bet- 
ter way. He points to the everlasting kingdom of the 
Father, and says, with an appeal that is overmastering, 
“Come unto me.” Perhaps nothing in all the sayings of 
Jesus has been so potential in confirming his divinity in 
the souls of his followers as this specific guidance in right- 
doing. We turn to him in the confident conviction that 
he knows the way that we should tread. We know that 
he knows, and for that reason we worship him. Is it nec- 
essary, then, to emphasize more than has already been 
done the importance of telling children always and every- 
where the things that they should do. The school should 
be the constructive agency, pointing children steadily to 
those lines of thought and conduct that are in harmony 
with the divine law. 





CLASS TEACHING. 
Supt. Smith, Meadville, Pa. 


The pupils in a graded system of schools may be di- 
vided into three general classes: 1. Those who can ac- 
complish more than the prescribed work in the allotted 
time. 2. Those who can accomplish the prescribed work 
without undue strain or loss of time. 3. Those who find 
it a more or less hopeless struggle to keep apace with the 
class. The first of these classes is the smallest and should 
be provided for by some plan that will give them suffi- 
cient work, and, if age and strength will warrant, allow 
them to take an advanced standing. The second class 
includes the great majority of pupils and, ordinarily, is 
affected very little b ythe difficulties attending class teach- 
ing. It is the third class that presents the problems we 
would so much like to solve. It is here that we find the 
greatest demand for skill and the most urgent reasons 
why it should be faithfully and patiently applied in the 
effort to quicken the minds and the souls of those con- 
cerned. Success or failure with this class of pupils in 
school counts for more than with others. 


A study of the pupils included in the struggling class 
reveals the fact that they may be divided into three 
groups: (1) Those who could, under favorable circum- 
stances, do the prescribed work, but they are struggling 
against disadvantages beyond their control, such as ir- 
regularity in attendance, occasioned by ill health or by 
being obliged to work a part of the time to help to sup- 
port the home; (2) those who have sufficient ability to do 
the work but are naturally slow in initial movement, or 
they are of a nervous temperament so that they are not 
able to work to best advantage in the presence of a large 
class until they are given sufficient exercise to develop 
confidence in themselves, of their own ability to do things. 
Such children are not inclined to make an effort when 
they really know and, if they do make an attempt, will 
give up readily if they do not succeed as well as they 
think they should. They need to be placed in a small 
class where the teacher can call on them oftener and 
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hold on to them longer when perseverance is demanded. 
The establishment of such pupil’s confidence in himself 
to attack a task and to sustain the attack to’ a successful 
finish, in the presence of a class, is more permanent and 
far-reaching than if it were accomplished in private, and 
the effect of measuring himself with his companions in 
success will draw him out in a way that can not be ac- 
complished under other circumstances; (3) those who are 
not capable of doing the work, partly because of bad 
habits of study and an indisposition to work, and partly 
because of the lack of power to comprehend. Of these 
groups the timid and the weak form the great majority 
of the class, and what they need more than anything else 
is to be drawn out in actual work in the presence of 
others. They do not need so much to have their work 
“developed” or, we might better say, predigested for 
them, as to be given an opportunity to do for themselves, 
and to stick to it, up to what they are capable of doing. 
Many of this type of children are as weak as they are, 
simply because they have acquired the habit of depending 
upon being helped too much. The teacher should have an 
opportunity to impress upon such children the necessity 
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With a fair 
opportunity a skillful teacher, can train many such chil- 
dren to depend vastly more upon themselves. 


of perseverance and independehce in effort. 


The limitations of successful class teaching are de- 
termined by, (1) number of pupils in the class, (2) the 
skill of the teacher in managing and teaching the class, 
(3) the age and advancement of pupils, (4) the subject 
to be taught. Most teachers can teach a small group of 
pupils quite as easily as they can teach an individual pupil 
and give due attention to the formation of correct habits, 
thought and expression. A majority of teachers can in- 
struct and drill successfully classes ranging from 10 to 
20 pupils with sufficient attention to the habits of the in- 
dividual, but the teacher who can teach successfully more 
than 20 pupils in all the subjects of the elementary schools 
is the exception. The demand for skill and nerve force 
becomes so great in the large class that the ability of the 
teacher to individualize is in about an inverse ratio to the 
demands upon her. On the part of the weak, slow and 
diffident pupils, difficulties increase as the teacher’s op- 
portunity to look after them decreases. 





Ceacher’s Outline For a Study of Lowell in Upper Crades. 


By Sister M. Pauline (Order of Mercy). 





Lowell the versatile—poet, es- 
sayist, lecturer. Not a Druid 
like Bryant; not a preacher like 
Whittier; not- a moralist like 
Longfellow, his facile pen laughs 
you to tears in the “Fable for 
Critics”; thrills you with patriot- 
ism in his grand “Commemora- 
tion Ode,” leads you to God in 
his exquisite “Vision of Sir 
Launfal.” 

He was more than a poet. He 
was a man of sterling worth— 
a man of whom American may 
well be proud. 

Study Plan—First Week. 

Time: Four weeks.- 

First week: Life of the poet. Read several different 
accounts of it to class. Compare and contrast with Bry- 
ant, Holmes, Whittier, Longfellow. 

Facts to be memorized: Birth at historic “Elmwood,” 
on February 22, 1819, Cambridge, Mass.; reared in com- 
fort and refinement; early sorrow—the delicate mind of 
his talented mother lost all its lovely qualities and became 
like “sweet bells jangled out of tune,” as he himself says 
pathetically in “The Darkened Mind”; education at a pri- 
vate school in Concord and at Harvard; an indolent, 
dreamy student; in 1838 received degree B. A.; married 
Miss Maria White in 1844; studied in Europe for position 
of Master of Literature at Harvard; succeeded Longfel- 
low as professor in Harvard in 1855. 

His first volume, “A Year’s Life,” published in 1841. 
In 1848 appeared three great works—“The Biglow Pa- 
pers,” his most original contribution to American litera- 
ture; “The Fable for Critics,” a unique criticism of Amer- 
ican writers (himself included), and “The Vision of Sir 
Launfal,” his most ambitious effort; 1865 gave us the 
“Harvard Commemoration Ode,” the most important con- 
tribution which the Civil war has given to our literature. 

His wife died in 1853, the same night on which the 
Angel of Life brought a little one into the heart and 
home of Longfellow, eliciting from the poet-musician one 
of his sweetest poems on death— 

“And softly from that hushed and darkened room, 
Two angels issued, where but one-went in.” 





James Russell Lowell. 


“Two angels—one of Life, and one of Death.” 

He was appointed minister to Spain in 1877; minister 
to England in 1880. He loved England and spent much 
of his later years there, dying Aug. 12, 1891. 

Character: Rare tenderness of conscience and of na- 
ture joined to winsomeness of character. Though he 
never lacked the moral courage which dared to “stand in 
the right with two or three,” his nature and method were 
gentle and persuasive rather than severe or antagonizing. 

Style: Rich, exuberant, sometimes overfanciful. Crit- 
ics find fault with the coined words in some of his earlier 
works, but this fault, if fault it may be called, is entirely 
absent from his latest. 


Second Week. 


Call attention to Lowell’s love for flowers. To him “a 
poem every flower is, and every leaf a line.” The dande- 
lion, “dear, common flower”; the lily, “calm and spotless”; 
the violet, “full of tears”; the bloodroot and the frail 
anemone—all bloom along its pages among his beautiful 
thought-flowers. 

For study: “The Beggar,” “The Present Crisis,” “The 
Commemoration Ode.” 

Memory work on these: The title of the “Beggar’’ is 
misleading. In it a pilgrim asks of the oak, “a little of 
thy steadfastness, old oak,” and of the rock, “some of thy 
stern, unyielding might”; of the brook, “a little of thy 
merriment * * of thy sparkling light content”; of the 
violet “sweet modesty.” Explain such expressions as 
“changeful April sky of chance,” “the stormy tide of cir- 
cumstance,” etc. 

“The Present Crisis” is probably the most quoted of 
Lowell’s poems. It refers to one of the many crises of 
slavery. “It displays his noble loyalty to Truth and his 
withering scorn of evasion or temporizing expedients.” 

Listen to the clarion notes of his answer to Lord 
Byron’s question, “What Is Truth?” Answers Lowell: 
“Truth forever on the scaffold, Wrong forever on the 


throne— 

Yet that scaffold sways the future, and behind the dim 
unknown 

Standeth God within the shadow, keeping watch above 
His own.” 


(Continued on page 191) 
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Nature Study 


OF THE EPIDERMIS OF 
PLANTS 


PrincirpaL F. A. Harrison, Brodhead, Wis. 











FUNCTION 


Censerves Moisture 


Take an apple and examine the skin or epidermis. 
It looks smooth and waxy on the surface, and water 
It constitutes only a 
Moisture does 


placed upon it easily runs off. 
thin outer layer and is flexible and tough. 
not seem to ooze through, although there is plenty 
within, as a paring of the apple will show. An examina- 
tion of a potato tuber will show that it possesses a 
skin, more or less like that of the apple, and that it 
covers up a mass of moist tissue. Pry oft thin layers 
from a beet, a parsnip and other vegetables and notice the 
same things about them. Try to peel off the skin from 
the upper or lower side of leaf, from the root and stalk 
of a young bean plant and from the stalk of a geranium 
or celery plant. We find a thin and usually transparent 
skin covering the root, stalk and leaves of these plants 
and below lies the moist tissue. 

Set up the following experiment: Take two potatoes 
of nearly equal weights and having good smooth skins. 
Pare or scrape the heavier. and take its weight daily with 
a sensitive pair of scales. Take the readings in grains or 
grams for ten days. Weigh the unpared potato and take 
similar daily readings. Notice the comparative loss in 
weights and tabulate results for ten days according to 
the following outline: 
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crushed. and with one rotten apple touching the others. 
In the second jar place five or six unbruised apples with 
one rotten one among them. In the third jar place five 
or six apples, unbruised, and with no rotten apple in 
the jar. In each case take early fall apples of the same 
kind and of about the same ripeness. Examine the jars 
about every other day and note the condition of the 
apples. It will be found that the apples in the first jar 
rot the soonest and that the apples in the third jar may 
last for some time. The reason for this is that the 
rotten apples are permeated with fungus and bacteria 
growths. In the first jar these growths easily enter 
to the tissue of the other apples through the torn skin 
and penetrate the bruised -and broken tissue. The 
process of decay is less rapid in the second jar, since 
the fungus and bacteria growths gain entrance less 
easily. 

We are now quite sure that the skin of the plant also 
serves as a protecting covering to keep away fungi and 
bacteria from the more delicate tissue which they might 
attack and cause to rot. The skin protects the plant, then, 
at least to an extent, from its enemies. The lesson may be 
useful to us some day when we wish to store for winter 
fruits and vegetables. The stored product should be 
bruised as little as possible and have the skin unbroken. 
Then all bacteria or fungi that cause rot must be kept 
away. Fruit growers take great care to have their 
products hand-picked and carefully packed to avoid 
bruising or breaking the skin. Nothing that shows decay 
is packed with the good fruit. Sometimes each piece 
of fruit is carefully wrapped with tissue paper to help 
keep away rot germs. Vegetables or fruits stored away 
should be sorted over occasionally and all rotten pieces 
removed. 

Most fungi or bacteria develop but slowly when the 
temperature is low, so the ravages of rot are often 
greatly decreased by storing fruit and vegetables in cold 
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A similar experiment may be set up using apples or 
beets. Fill out the per cent columns oniy when used 
in the upper grades. To get marked differences in 
weights of the unpared apple or potato the experiment 
may have to run a month or two. Compare some old 
apples or potatoes with new ones and notice shrunken 
condition of the old. 

We are now quite sure that one function of the skin 
of a plant is to conserve the moisture within. There 
and stems, but in general we may say that it acts like a 
are a few openings or stomata in the skin of the roots 
rubber sheeting to keep the moisture within that has 
been once absorbed by the roots. Only in the leaves is 
the skin thickly set with stomata, and there the great 
transpiration current finds its outlet. 


Prevents Decay 


Take three small earthen jars provided with covers 
so that moisture will not escape too rapidly. In the 


first place five or six apples, more or less bruised and 


| 


Unpared | Pared | Unpared | Pared | Unpared 
Potato | Potato | Potato | Potato Potato 

i | 
| | 
| | 


cellars or refrigerator warehouses. An interesting ex- 
periment to illustrate the advantages of cold storage 
can easily be performed by placing a small box of apples 
in a room the temperature of which is quite constant at 
70 degrees and another similar box in a room having a 
temperature of 50 degrees or less. Watch the results. 
Study the construction ‘of a refrigerator, in house, meat 
market or other cold storage buildings. 


Suggestions to Teachers 


1. Use the nature study work as recreation and not 
as the main work. 

2. After pupils are well informed upon the subject 
let them use their information in their language work, 
oral and written. 

3. Talk about how blood poisoning is often produced 
by certain bacteria finding an entrance to the body 
through an abrasion of the skin. Compare the condi- 
tions of blood poisoning with those of apple rot. 

4. A farmer usually sells his sugar beets by the ton. 
When will they weigh the most, in the fall or the follow- 
ing spring? 
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Harvest Is Come 


Harvest is come. The bins are full, 
The barns are running o’er; 
Both grains and fruits we’ve garnered in 
Till we’ve no space for more. 
We've worked and toiled through heat and cold 
To plant, to sow. to reap! 
And now for all this bounteous store 
Let us Thanksgiving keep. 
—Selected. 


Girls with apples. Recite: 

The ripe, rosy apples are all gathered in; 

They wait for the winter in barrel and bin; 

The nuts for the children, a plentiful store, 

Are spread out to dry on the broad attic floor; 

The great golden pumpkins that grew such a size 

Are ready to make into Thanksgiving pies; 

And all the good things that the children hold dear 

Have come round again with the feast of a’ —. 
—Selected. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR TEACHING THE 
COLONIAL PERIOD OF U. S. 
HISTORY 


Jess1E E. Guernsey, Normal Training School, New 
Britain, Conn. 


THE MATERIAL 


The colonial period in United States history meets the 
requirements of children’s work as ‘few periods do. It is 
a period rich in biography, in which the development 
of a colony may be made to center about a few dramat- 
ically interesting personalities, without sacrificing the 
truth. And these biographies include tales as picturesque 
as those of John Smith and Miles Standish and char- 
acters as stimulating as those of Governor Bradford and 
John Elliott. There is an abundance of interesting ad- 
venture and incident to be related, journeys through the 
wilderness, adventures with the Indians, hairbreadth 
escapes. It is full of possibilities in local application, 
if you are a teacher in the east, for always not far away 
is the place where some part of the story happened. 

A most important period it surely is, also. There is 
none more so as a basis for understanding the develop- 
ment of our history. It is most helpful, too, in under- 
standing later pioneer life, as this same struggle has 
moved westward. No period, moreover; is better adapted 
to the development in children of the “historic sense,” 
that feeling for the idea of the development of mankind 
which is so essential an element in all our historic imag- 
ination, and which this story is so well adapted to 
develop. And, finally, the period is rich in stimulus to 
higher ideals. Splendid motives for disinterested living, 
persistence of purpose, positiveness of conviction, ener- 
getic action and genuine earnestness of character are 
embodied in these familiar stories. We must never lose, 
in their familiarity, the significance of these great ideals. 


In Primary Grades 


In the work of the first three grades some preliminary 
stories are laying the foundations for the study of the 


period. The primary teacher who realizes the signifi- 
cance of this colonial period will plan her picture of 
plantation life in connection with the story of Washing- 
tion, carefully, artistically, that the boy Washington’s 
surroundings may be vividly before the imagination, and 
she will see to it that her story of the first Thanksgiv- 
ing be a true beginning, though only a beginning, in 
acquaintance with the personalities and ideals and life 
of the Pilgrims. 

If the children read in the third grade Eggleston’s 
“Stories of American Life and Adventure” and “Stories 
of Great Americans for Little Americans,” the teacher 
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will find in these books many essential features of colo- 
nial life. There are the personalities of John Winthrop 
and William Penn, stories of the first growing of rice 
and indigo in the south, the kidnaping of children to 
become indentured servants, and excellent typical stories 
of colonial life as related to the Indians. In the other 
work of these lower grades there is much that indirectly 
helps toward understanding the period, such as the Hia- 
watha Primer and stories found in other reading books. 


In Intermediate Grades 


In the intermediate stage of history teaching, if, for 
instance, such a book as Eggleston’s “First Book in 
American History” is used in the fourth or fifth grade, 
some distinctly valuable work may be done in the colo- 
nial period. You may supplement the six biographies 
of John Smith, Miles Standish, Henry Hudson and Will- 
iam Penn, King Philip and Nathaniel Bacon, by a story 
of life in New England, in Virginia, in New York and in 
Pennsylvania, which shall make use of the pictures the 
children already have, and bring for the first time four 
typical colonies into conscious relation and contrast with 
one another. 

The final detailed study of the colonial period should 
come in the sixth or seventh grade, and it should be 
sufficiently detailed and interesting to make a lasting 
impression, so that in the final grammar year or in the 
high school, when brief treatment of the period as an 
introduction to careful study of the later political devel- 
opment of the United States is needed, there shall be a 
store of picture and incident which will make the briefer 
discussion. interesting and significant. 

In this, as in every other period, we must never lose 
sight of the two elements in history, the life of the 
people, in its appeal to our imagination and sympathies, 
and the tracing of the lines of growth, the changing 
ideas and feelings of the people shown in the story of 
their doings. 


METHOD OF TEACHING THE PERIOD 
Points to Be Observed 


Certain points in dealing with the material are espe- 
cially important. In the first place, treat 2 few typical 
colonies only (the method of studying each of the thir- 
teen in succession belongs to the last generation). De- 
pend still upon the biographies of the leaders .We are 
interested in men as individuals, and nothing can ever 
give the occurrence of any event, no matter how impor- 
tant, the vital interest that attaches to something that is 
done by an individual personality. Make the story of 
England under the Stuarts and its intimate connection 
with every important step in the growth of the colonies 
clear and interesting. Take the time necessary for a 
careful study of colonial life in the three groups of colo- 
nies. Study with special care the local phase of the 
story in the history of your own state, if vou live in the 
east, or contrast colonial conditions with pioneer life, 
if you are a westerner. Select the topics to be brought 
out in each colony with great care, on the basis of their 
importance in the later development of the colony and 
of the country, and of their appeal to the children’s imag- 
ination and interest. 

To connect affairs in England closely with colonial 
development calls for some work on the part of the 
teacher, but it is distinctly worth while. We assume that 
the class has already shared with Raleigh the effort to 
make a colony in Elizabeth’s reign, that they have pic- 
tured Raleigh as a courtier to the famous queen, listened 
to parts of “Kenilworth” describing the court and cour- 
tiers and the famous cloak story, and later grieved over 
the fate of the little colony, perishing while all England 
summoned her strength to meet the great armada, and 
that the defeat of the great fleet has been made to stand 
cut before their imagination with all the interest that 
attaches to one of the greatest sea fights of history. 

The reasons for the soberer later attempts at coloniza- 
tion by the great commercial companies may then be 
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clearly brought out, and we may share somewhat in the 
search for gold and the northwest passage, and in the 
hopes for new markets and products, through such con- 
temporary statements of their motives in settling as we 
find in Hart’s “Contemporaries” or in Bruce’s “Economic 
History of Virginia in the Seventeenth Century.” 

The Stuart tyranny in England and its effect on col- 
onization may be made most interesting with such topics 
as the personality of James I., his attitude toward the 
Puritans, and especially the eleven years of Charles I.’s 
personal rule without parliament, with the resulting 
great emigration. This last is especially important. If 
John Hampden and ship money are a real experience 
to the class, if they have thrilled with the dangers of 
the Star Chamber on the one hand and the High Commis- 
sion Court on the other, if they have escaped to Hol- 
land with Hooker or Bradford, they are not only ready 
to understand why all New England was founded in 
those eleven years, but to appreciate how inevitable was 
the spirit of protest and independence in the English 
colonies planted under those conditions. 

The civil war in England, if it means only Cromwell 
and the Ironsides and Marston Moor, will explain natur- 
ally why those years brought few settlers to the new 
world,-and give the children their first glimpse of the 
great personality of Cromwell. 

The Commonwealth may be treated just enough to 
make the remarkable growth of Virginia and the splen- 
did imigration of Cavaliers a natural result, while the 
Restoration with Charles II. may be the connecting link 
to bind together and: make interesting a number of 
changes in the colonies, the charter to Connecticut, the 
grant to Penn, the seizure of New Netherlands, and the 
grant of the Carolinas. 

To follow thus closely the relation of the English his- 
tory to the colonial development makes the whole a 
story of double interest, and though it is apparently 
turning aside to consider the story of the founding of 
the Netherlands, the connection between the Dutch col- 
ony and England’s policy is really a close and vital one. 
Since in following this plan the history of no colony can 
be traced separately late into the seventeenth century, 
it is well to take some topic, such as the development of 
the colonies, and group under it some of the most inter- 
esting events in the later life of the colonies, such as the 
New England union, King Philip’s war, Salem witch- 
craft, etc. 


Study of Colonial Life 


The study of colonial life should be centered about 
the three groups of colonies, New England, southern and 
middle, with a special discussion of local conditions in 
your own state, if possible. Physical conditions, as they 
controlled industries and modes of settlement, and, in 
turn, influenced local government and social life, give 
opportunity for a good deal of intelligent reasoning by 
the children. The study of the differing strains of popu- 
lation, including the remarkable Scotch-Irish immigra- 
tion, is very valuable. Social life is a fascinating topic, 
from a typical day in old New York, or a study of Quaker 
Pennsylvania, to a New England Sabbath or the Vir- 
ginia plantation with its separate wharf and independent 
economic existence. All this takes time, but it isn’t 
wasted time. To fully enter into the life of the typical 
colonies so that to take an imaginary journey from 
Boston to Jamestown is to see with the eyes of a little 
Puritan all sorts of interesting and astonishing things 
along the route, is to be ready to understand important 
conditions in the development of the United States at 
every period since then, and to so increase the power of 
entering imaginatively into the life of the people as to 
make all later history study a more valuable thing. 
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Selection of Topics in Individual Colonies 


In the selection of topics in the history of individual 
colonies special care should be taken, of course, to em- 
phasize such events as had an important influence on the 
wider history of the United States, such as slavery and 
representative government in Virginia, and the self- 
government of Connecticut, rather than events which 
affected only the life of the colony. 

But how is all this to be accomplished with a children’s 
text-book which gives only the briefest statement in 
reference to any of these topics? From the children it 
means preparation of the briefest sort from the text-book, 
an answer to one clearly stated question, perhaps, or the 
reading of some brief description till they can see the 
picture vividly enough to describe it. The children, too, 
may spend a period in school reading from well-selected 
references, from which they may contribute details to 
the story. Most important of all, they may be continually 
making inferences from the facts in hand and so reach 
new conclusions and acquire habits of logical thinking 
of the greatest value. 


The Teacher’s Preparation 


From the teacher all this demands a well-planned 
outline which weaves together the text-book essentials 
with the English history, an outline which, in simpler 
form, may very probably be followed on the board with 
the children to make clearer to them the chain of de- 
velopment. It means, moreover, a freedom from the 
narrow bounds of the text-book, wide reading along par- 
allel lines and the careful selection of interesting details 
to be added to the story, or to the skeleton, rather, to 
make it indeed the story of the life of the people. It 
involves courage, too, in facing the criticism that fails 
to understand the escape from the text-book. 

There are many difficulties in the way, of course. A 
plan like this requires much time of the teacher, but she 
must not hope to do it all in one year, or two, but each 
year extend her reading and her horizon from the year 
before, and, as a teacher said recently, “No teacher who 
has ever tried this way would ever go back to using 
just the text-book.” Another difficulty is the problem of 
how much to require of the children, but it may be met 
by requiring certain definite preparation and certain 
definite topics in review from all the class, leaving the 
few to get and give very much more. For can there 
be any equality, except that of opportunity, in the his- 
tory class which would not cripple and limit the devel- 
oping powers of the children? 

The colonial period can hardly be treated in this way 
if the school follows the custom of going “through the 
history” year after year. Take at least two years for 
a study of the history, leaving the final grammar school 
year for a brief review of the early periods and a final 
study of the later history in its more purely political 
aspect. But if you must treat the colonial period in a 
suicidally short time, then have the courage of your con- 
victions and omit, omit, omit until you have a few typi- 
cal topics and lines of development, which you have time 
to treat in detail, and make truly a study of the “life of 
the people in the process of growth.” 


The Value of This Work 


What are tests of the value of this work? Surely not 
a list of dates, or the ability to pass an examination on 
the details of Bacon’s rebellion or King Philip’s war or 
the New England union. Instead your class is In pos- 
session of a series of vivid pictures of most striking 
events and conditions; they have felt a genuine interest 
in the story; they have a new grasp on the fundamental 
notion or development in history; they have formed new 
habits of picturing events, of entering with imaginative 
sympathy into the conditions of a time different from 
their own, of comparing conditions and making infer- 
ences and forming fair judgments, all of which make 
them enter upon the study of a new period as more com- 
petent students. They have strengthened and developed 
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their own ideals by study of men of strong principle and 
earnest purpose, and have begun, at least, to acquire a 
real reverence for the founders of the country. 

Perhaps the best test of all this is the attitude toward 
the next period of history studied, and the quality of the 
work then possible, but, after all, these results are not 
to be really measured, for, indeed, who has ever found 
a measuring rod for the results of any true education? 


Texts and References 


A few suggestions as to material may be useful. For 
the children’s text-book, if the work is below the gram- 
mar grade, Higginson’s “Young Folks’ History” serves 
as well as any, supplemented by Eggleston’s “The 
United States and Its People,’ but we sorely need a 
children’s text planned for the school which gives a 
year to the period from 1492-1750. Among the best 
supplementary references for the children are Drake’s 
“On Plymouth Rock,” Drake’s “Making of New Eng- 
land” and “Making of Virginia’ and Moore’s “Pilgrims 
and Puritans.” The children will get something worth 
while from such stories as Amanda Douglas’s series, “A 
Little Girl in Old Boston,” “A Little Girl in Old New 
York,” etc., Humphrey’s “Little Pilgrims at Plymouth,” 
and (for the older ones) Austin’s “Standish of Standish” 

A good outline for the teacher may be made by com- 
bining the arrangement of topics in Fiske’s “U. S. His- 
tory” with some brief English history, and with Mc- 
Laughlin’s “American Nation.” Thwaite’s “The Col- 
onies” is especially helpful in deciding upon the most 
important characteristics of colonial life, and Fiske’s 
“Beginnings of New England,” “Dutch and Quaker Col- 
onies in America” and “Old Virginia and Her Neigh- 
bors” (or Cooke’s “Virginia”) are a storehouse of de- 
lightful material to interest the children and enlighten 
the teacher,—to say nothing of the biographies available. 

Great help in realizing the life of the times may be 
found in material from the original sources such as is 
found in “Colonial Children,” “The Source Book in 
American History” and “American History Told by 
Contemporaries,” all of which are edited by Professor 
Hart. Don’t fail to use at least something from John 
Smith’s narratives and Governor Bradford's “History of 
Plymouth Plantation.” 

Alice Morse Earle’s books on social life, “The Sab- 
bath in Puritan New England,’ “Customs and Fashions 
in Old New England,” “Home Life in Colonial Days,” 
“Child Life in Colonial Days,” “Colonial Life in Old 
New York,” and others, are full of most valuable and 
entertaining material. 

Longfellow’s “Courtship of Miles Standish,’ Whit- 
tier’s “How the Women Went from Dover” and Haw- 
thorne’s “Maypole at Merrymount” and “Endicott and 
the Red Cross” suggest the help to be found in Ameri- 
can literature. But the material is as endless as the 
period is interesting. 














DIVISION AND PARTITION OF WHOLE 
NUMBERS 


Witu1aM M. GirrFin, Principal Frances E. Willard School, 
Chicago. 


Division is dividing a number into a number of equal 
numbers, hence it follows that in division the dividend 
and divisor must have the same name as was shown in 
our last article. Example: (1) How many 3 gills in 2 
quarts and 2 gills? Our dividend is 18 gills + 3 gills = 
6 (3 gills) for our answer. (2) How many pounds of 
sugar can be bought with $211 at 5c a pound? The 
answer is as many pounds as there are Sc in $211 or 
21,100c, which are 4,220 five cents, therefore 4,220 pounds 
can be bought. 

Had these 21,100 cents been in a crayon box one could 
have found the answer by taking them out five at a time 
and throwing them into another crayon box till he, by 
counting each five, found there were 4.220 of them, when 
he would know that he could buy 4,220 pounds of sugar 
with his $211. 

Partition is dividing a number into a number of equal 
parts to find the number in each part. Example: (1) 
One has $211 to divide among 5 men. How much will 
each man receive? The answer is each man will get 
/, of $211, or $42.20. In this case if the $211 had been 
changed to cents and placed in a cigar box one would 
have to get five crayon boxes and begin by putting five 
cents in box one, then five into box two, then five into 
box three, then five into box four, and then five into 
box five. Next, beginning back, he would continue till 
he had taken all of the 21,100c from the first box and 
had put them in turn into the five boxes. Next, taking 
one of the boxes, he would count its contents and find 
in it $42.20, which he would then know was each man’s 
share of the $211. 

Notice in this case the $42.20 are a part of the dividend, 
while in division the number 4,220 is an adjective limit- 
ing or telling how many fives in 21,100. 

Now since—what shall I say?—the motor activity? is 
so different in the two cases, must not the mental activity 
differ? If so, are they not two different operations? 
If they are, should each be recognized and an explana- 
tion fitting each be taught? 

In whole numbers one does not so readily see the 
importance of the above. He says, “Why, I simply write 
my 21,100 thus: 5)21,100, in each case, and divide.” 

One who has not had his attention called to these 
differences is very apt to fall in the following: 


x 


Fig 1. 


Its perimeter 
xty 


One-half of its perimeter is x+y, then 


“Fig. 1 is a rectangle x long and y wide. 


is 2x+2y. 
2 

= what part of its perimeter?” The answer given is, 
xty 
— = what part of its perimeter?” “'%.” 
xty 4 
—— = what part of its perimeter?” Here many will give 
4 
the answer %. This is not true; since x+y—%, we 
have %4+34, which equals 7/s+34—"/s. Had the question 
been % of 4=? the answer would have been % 

The writer has seen teachers make this distinction 
when dividing; e. g., 25 by 5, they write it thus: 5)25, 


Lis WA ” “ce 
74> 
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which is all right. Again, when wishing to show that 
the example is one in partition, they write it thus: */s)25, 
which is all wrong, as the last expression means, How 
many */s in 25, or 25 divided by */s, the answer to which 
is ™/s+'/=125. To show the partition one should use 
the word “of,” viz., */s of 25=5. 
Now as to the explanations: 
“How many hats can be bought with $425 at $5 each?” 
“We can buy as many hats as there are $5 in $425. 
This is to be found by division, thus: 
$5)$425 (85 
40 
25 
25 
“There will be but 2 figures in our answer, because 
there are not 100 fives in 400. The first figure of the 
answer will be written in tens place. In 42 tens there 
are 80 fives or 8 tens and 2 tens over, which we bring 
down or add to the 5 ones that also remain. There are 
5 fives in 25 ones, therefore there are 85 five dollars in 
$425, hence 85 hats can be bought.” 
“$425 are to be divided among 5 men; how many dol- 
lars will each man receive?” 
“Each man will receive */s of $425. 
by partition, thus: 


This is to be found 


“The $425 are made up of 40 tens and 25 ones. */s of 40 
tens is 8 tens and */; of 25 ones is 5 ones, therefore */s of 
$425 is $85, hence each man will receive $85.” 


COUNTING 


There is something in the rhythm of counting that 
appeals to the child. It is always easily learned and is 
thoroughly enjoyed. Because of these things and be- 
cause there is no other way known by which acquaint- 
ance with the number system can he formed, counting 
rises into the first importance as a school exercise, It 
should be written large in the program of the first, sec- 
ond and third years’ work. Its importance is such that 
it should have a daily place upon the program. Most 
children know something about counting upon entering 
school. Those who do not soon get the contagion from 
their fellows and are counting as readily as they. The 
counting at first should be simple, that is, by ones. The 
counting by ones can very so29n be extended to roo. As 
soon as the counting to twenty or thirty is thoroughly 
learned, backward counting should be begun. This not 
only puts new interest into the counting but it fixes in 
the mind a very necessary relation between the numbers 


of our system. As soon as counting by ones is fairly 
well mastered counting by twos should be bezun. At 
first the counting should be with the even numbers—-2, 


4, 6, 8, 10, etc. This, like the counting by ones, should 
be both forward and backward. \W ‘en the even count- 
ing by twos is learned, then take up the odd counting— 
I, 3, 5, 7, 9, 11, etc., forward and backward. 

The counting by threes should proceed in the same 
way. Begin with 3, 6, 9, 12, 75, ete. follow with 2, 5, 
8, 11, 14, etc., and then with 1, 4. 7, 10, 13, etc. The same 
thing should be done with 4, =, 5, 7, 8 and 9. Such 
counting will furnish splendid work for the first three 
years.—Robert J. Aley. 


ARITHMETICAL SANITY 


The superintendent should go through the arithmetic 
in use with a blue pencil. He should sce to it that prob- 
lems involving large numters are not too numerous, 
that greatest common divisor as a special topic is 
thrown out, that lowest common multiple is put into 
addition of fractions, that longitude and time is turned 
over to geography, taxes, duties and customs to civil 
government, and that a vast deal of matter commonly 
given in denominate numbers is forcibly ejected. Thus 
all of addition, subtraction, multiplication and division 
of compound denominate numbers should be marked 
delete, as also all problems which involve quantities 
expressed in more than two denominations. Such a 
problem as “Reduce 2 mi. 30 rd. 5 yd. 2 ft. 5 in. to 
inches” is as absurd as Munchausen history. It is evi- 
dently the product of some schoolmaster’s disordered 
invention, and not of actual experience. Such, however, 
is the force of custom that numerous problems of this 
type are to be found in most arithmetics to this day. 
In actual life most quantities are expressed in one de- 
nomination, some in two, and a few in three, but none 
in five. The superintendent should draw his blue pencil 
through all tables of denominate numbers except avoir- 
dupois weight and linear, square, cubic, dry and liquid, 
and time measures, and all problems under them.— 
Journal of Education. 


DISCONTENTED 


Down in a field, one day in June, 
The flowers all bloomed together, 

Save one who tried to hide herself, 
And drooped that pleasant weather. 


A robin who had flown too high, 
And felt a little lazy, 

Was resting near a buttercup 
Who wished she were a daisy. 


For daisies grew so trig and tall! 
She always had a passion, 

For wearing frills around her neck, 
In just the daisies’ fashion. 


And buttercups must always be 
The same old tiresome color; 
While daisies dress in gold and white, 
Although their gold is duller. 


“Dear Robin,” said the sad young flower, 
“Perhaps you'd not mind trying 

To find a nice white frill for me 
Some day when you are flying?” 


“You silly thing!” the robin said, 
“IT think you must be crazy; 

I’d rather by my honest self. 
Than any made-up daisy. 


“You're nicer in your own bright. gown; 
The little children love you; 

Be the best buttercup you can, 
And think no flower above you. 


“Though swallows leave me out of sight, 
We'd better keep our places; 

Perhaps the world would all go wrong 
With one too many daisies. 


“Look bravely up into the sky, 
And be content with knowing, 
That God wished for a buttercup 
Just here where you are growing.” 
—Sarah O. Jewett. 


o a 
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POTTERY FOR SCHOOLROOM 
DECORATION 


“One should hear some music, read some poetry and 
see a fine picture every day of one’s life in order that 
worldly cares may not obliterate the sense of the beau- 
tiful which God has implanted in the’ human soul.”— 
Goethe. 

While children are not for the most part precisely, 
troubled with “worldly cares,” they are in too many in- 
stances brought into constant contact with that hard and 


Gray Vase Florist’s Jar 

practical side of life which is so disproportionately devel- 
oped among us. Their God-given sense of the beautiful 
is easily dwarfed by starvation-—not only because it finds 
little to feed upon in their surroundings but because 
their whole environment breathes of utility and money 
value rather than of the real and higher values of life. 
The greatest service the school can render the child is to 
oppose with the whole weight of its influeence these 
hardening tendencies and to send him out into the world 
with a mind and heart open to the beautiful things of 
life. To the child whose home has no music, no poetry, 
no pictures the school should supply them, and to the 


| Bee: 
| _—_ 1 
| 
| 


| 


Green Jardiniere Blue Vase 


child whose home contains them all the school will 
often need to act as interpreter. 


Not all pictures are painted on canvas and hung upon 


the wall. ‘At this season of the year nature is painting 
glorious scenes in colors to drive other artists mad. 
The teacher in the country school has only to lead her 
little flock to the door to show them lovelier pictures 
than human artist ever drew. Such reds and yellows 
and browns were never produced in paint; even the 
sunshine has a new and peculiar glory and the meanest 
little shrub takes on a certain beauty of its own. 

With all this richness and glory of color out of doors 
the schoolroom of necessity appears even more colorless 
and unattractive than usual to the child, and wise is the 
teacher who captures a little of the autumn beauty to 


Peony Picture 


brighten up its deadly soberness and satisfy in some small 
measure the childish desire for vivid color. Time and 
effort are well repaid if as a result the child’s task is 
The schoolroom too often takes him 
far away from all the things he cares for and too seldom 


made pleasurable. 


gives him any active part in its work. 

A clever teacher, like Sentimental Tommy, will always 
“find a way.” I chanced one autumn day into a school- 
room where teacher and children together had just com- 
pleted what they called “a home-made picture.” A 
simple three-fold screen of brown burlap formed the 
background; before it stood a small oak table upon which 
was a big brown jar filled with branches of autumn 
leaves. The graceful outline of the branches and bril- 
liant hues of the leaves against the golden brown of the 
screen made a “beauty spot” in the room that all appre- 
ciated, as many a lingering glance and satisfied smile 
testified. And, in fact, taking into consideration the joy 
of the children in having made the picture and the feel- 
ing of sympathy and comradeship which this common 
interest had made between them and the teacher, I 
thought it about the prettiest I had ever seen. 

The screen, I found upon inquiry, had been made at 
a cost of $3, a nearby carpenter making the frame and 
teacher and pupils together covering it with burlap, one 
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side brown and the other green for the sake of variety 
in color effects. One of the parents had loaned the table 
and the price of the florist’s jar was 50 cents, making the 
entire cost just $3.50. The room owned also a green 


jardiniere, a Japanese jar in soft gray and a dark blue 
vase, and with these varied accessories they were plan- 
ning a succession of pictures with chrysanthemums, 


dahlias and so on. In winter when flowers were seldom 
obtainable they hoped to add to their little stock of pot- 
tery and make pictures by grouping it upon the table 
with the screen as a background. For this they would 
need some brighter colors and a greater variety of 
shapes. They had talked it all over and everybody 
was on the lookout for the right thing. The few pieces 
they already owned were exceedingly good; simple, 
strong, of graceful shape, good color and suited to their 
It seems a pity that there is not more frequent 
It gives 


purpose. 
use of pottery as a schoolroom decoration. 
opportunity for bits of rich color not offered in any 
other way and affords constant instruction in good form, 
while the fact that the children may arrange and rear- 
range it according to their own taste gives them a special 
interest and delight in it. To be suitable for the school- 
room the heavier and more durable kinds should be se- 
lected, and color and form should be considered rather 
than decoration. Some of the Japanese pottery is excel- 
lent, though much of it has been spoiled by the Ameri- 
can demand for inferior wares. The Japanese would 
scorn to use in their homes many of the things they 
send to our market. The Indian pottery is good and very 
pleasing to children. The discriminating teacher will 
have no difficulty in finding desirable pieces at low 
prices and will feel well repaid for her trouble. 


BLACKBOARDS 
D. LuciLe FIELD-WoopDwWarD. 


“Tf I only had more blackboard room!” is the common 
cry among teachers all over the country. ‘Teachers have 
never had enough blackboard space, but today the lack 
of it is more keenly felt than ever before because of the 
increase in the number of demands for their use. Geog- 
raphy, reading and nature study daily call for blackboard 
drawings. Then in many subjects the best results can 
only be obtained when the pupils work at the board 
directly under the eye of the teacher. This, however, 
is impossible if the number of boards is limited. Be- 
sides there is the esthetic side of schoolroom life, where 
the blackboard plays a most important part. 

The need of suitable black boards is probably most 
severely felt by the teacher in the country schoolhouse. 
She has many classes, therefore many needs for black- 
boards. In her little school blackboard decoration, ex- 
cept on holidays, is entirely out of the question. It is 
even impossible to leave any drawings, diagrams or les- 
sons on the board for more than half a day. Conse- 
quently she is driven to adopt all sorts of devices, among 
which the one most widely employed is the chart. Charts 
are found in every schoolroom. They have their places, 
but they can never take the place of the blackboard. 
They offer no opportunity for the child to wonder “What 
is coming next?” or “Can I read what she will write 
now?” There is no chance for the little chalk fairy to 
work her wonders. Therefore, since that which fails 


to arouse interest in the child’s mind has little in itself 
to offer, the chart must be put in its place and used only 
when the blackboard is not available. 

Large sheets of manila paper and charcoal are used 
by many ambitious teachers. These are better than the 
charts, yet they are hard to handle and often prove 
themselves to be more of a nuisance than a help. 

At examination time in the rural districts some teach- 
ers are obliged to copy the questions on separate sheets 
of paper, making one set for each pupil in certain classes. 
This means a large amount of work, larger indeed than 
should be demanded of any teacher. 

One young woman who had a class of sixty children 
and only two permanent blackboards with one movable 
one, was very anxious to have a calendar on her board. 
But with the reading lesson on one board, the number 
lesson on the other, to be erased when the time came 
for writing and drawing, and the review words on the 
movable board, she saw no place for a calendar. One 
day when she was cleaning off an upper shelf she hap- 
pened to find an old, large slate, which was in very good 
condition. This was exactly what she wanted. She 
cleaned it at once, then with a few colored chalks drew a 
pretty design appropriate for the month, leaving a space 
for the date. The children were delighted and each morn- 
ing looked to see what the calendar “said,” for the date 
was changed each day, the number being written with a 
colored chalk that would suggest the weather. 

So there are many devices used to supplement the 
blackboards, but there are none that will really take 
their place. There is nothing which you can put into the 
hands of a skillful teacher that will offer her greater 
power to awaken the imagination, of the child than the 
blackboard and white chalk. A word, a figure or a little 
sketch, put on the board at the right time, has helped 
many a child over a hard place, while a pretty drawing 
often brings happiness to some sad little heart. 

The most perfect primary room which I have seen had 
blackboards on three sides of the room and windows on 
the fourth side. It was October when I visited the room. 
On one board at the rear the teacher had drawn some 
birds flying toward the south. -These, drawn in their 
natural colors, were a gentle reminder of the bird lesson 
for that month. On the other board at the back of the 
room was a well-designed calendar where they kept a 
record of the weather each day. On one of the side 
boards was a branch of an orange tree with the leaves 
and blossoms drawn in their natural colors. Evidently 
the class had been studying oranges. The other boards 
were reserved for number, reading, drawing, writing and 
spelling. Above the boards were several well-chosen 
pictures, the Madonna being hung in the most favorable 
place. In this room I saw no cross looks and there was 
no hurrying. Every one seemed happy and content. 

That a teacher who has plenty of blackboard room 
has better results from her classes, better discipline and 
more nerve force than the teacher who is cramped for 
blackboard space, can be doubted by no one. It is easy 
to see why this is so. Suppose that the teacher who 
has many boards wishes to give a little practice in num- 
ber work; she does not have to hunt up a chart or stop 
and think whether or not she can erase this or that, for 
her number wheel is already on the board. When she 
wishes to call attention to a certain letter she can turn at 
once to the alphabet written along the upper side of the 
wall. It is not hidden away ona sheet of manila paper. 
When she gives her nature study lesson she does not 
have to look for a good place to put her drawing; it is 
there waiting for her. The spelling words are on the 
board ready to be pronounced and can stay there all day. 
The Roman letters are on the side of the board where 
they can be referred to at any time. The roll of honor 
has a permanent place instead of being written on a 
flimsy piece of paper attached to the walJ. All of these 
facts and many more urge the placing of good black- 
boards in every schoolroom, whether the grade is pri- 
mary, intermediate or grammar. No teacher can have 
more than she can use to good advantage. 
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THE BOOK AND ENVIRONMENT IN 
EDUCATION 


There is great need of teachers learning to utilize 
and organize the child’s environment and his experi- 
ences with that environment, rather than just to read 
books and call that getting an education. Now books 
are very important and useful aids in the process of 
education, but by no means essential. 1 can readily 
understand how one may become educated, even to the 
point of being called learned, without having seen a book 
or being able to read one at all. Of course this would 
be an extreme case and would mean an amount of direct 
contact with educated persons such as is quite impossible 
to the individual of ordinary circumstances. For the 
assistance of others is necessary to enable us to under- 
stand and appreciate our own experiences, and this is 
the work of the book in education. It is not an experi- 
ence and can not take the place of an experience. It is 
not an active, positive force at all, but only a means,— 
the most easily available means,—to clear up, to make 
usable and available, the experiences which the learner 
is having by direct contact with the concrete world 
about him. This is the true place of the book, and of 
all instruction for that matter. So long as it is kept in 
its place it is valuable, indeed, invaluable. But just so 
soon as it is isolated, or made to take any other position 
relative to experience, it becomes dead and meaningless 
and uninteresting. 
always be present, or the entire work can be nothing but 
vain repetition. It may eventually give him control of 


Experience must come first, must 


some of the symbols of knowledge, but it never can 
awaken his mind to the importance and significance of 
the things about him. His daily life remains unillumin- 


ated and his daily toil is only toil, because he can not 
see its meaning. I remember once visiting a school 
where the teacher had caught something of the true 
idea. The class was studying soils. They had made 
several short excursions to points of interest nearby and 
had seen different kinds of soil in their natural position. 
They had also noted the character of the vegetation as 
it had sprung from the different kinds. In addition to 
this they had brought back specimens for more careful 
study and to have at hand when any question should 
arise. And there they were, spread out on the table, in 
boxes and bottles and pans, a little dirty, but it was 
interesting dirt, filled with human experience. It was 
the real thing. 

Another instance of utilizing environment so as to 
get the effect of individual experience came at a little 
later date. The children were studying hunter life and 
how man adapted himself to circumstances and had come 
to the question of making baskets in which to carry the 
grass seeds, nuts, etc., which the women were accus- 
tomed to gather to eke out the food supply. Instead of 
getting the commercial raffia the teacher wisely decided 
to use the native grasses. So she and her pupils sought 
out the best places for procuring them, then learned to 
select the parts best suited to their needs, and produced 
a very good article. They had not only reproduced 
with greater fidelity the primitive situation, but their 
former experiences with grasses had now been trans- 
formed into a new, a large and a more useful experience. 

Another school, not far away, was blessed with a 
teacher who could see in the process of education some- 


thing more than mere conning over books and reciting 
set lessons. When I entered the room [ noticed that 
the table was piled full of the branches of trees, about 
three feet long and two to two and a half inches in 
diameter. I noticed also that some of them had colored 
spots on them. I waited and watched. When recess 
time came almost every member of the school, boys and 
girls alike, each took one of these little billets, went to 
a seat, opened a pocket knife and began to carve. This 
in preference to romping on the playground. 

Some were simply cutting bands across, which they 
afterward filled with colors. Some were carving the 
outlines of a turtle or other animal which they had 
chosen. 

The school was preparing for a dramatic representa- 
tion of Hiawatha and these were Indian war clubs, which 
they were decorating after the most approved and ortho- 
dox fashion. These clubs had been gathered from the 
woods somewhere in the vicinity and had been selected 
for their fitness for their supposed use. Some teachers 
would have folded their hands and said, “I wish we 
could have some war clubs.” 

In another part of the room were large dishes made 
from clay which they had found. These had been deco- 
rated according to the Indian idea, and with symbols 
whose meaning was understood by the children. Then 
there were rocks which had been brought in because it 
was thought they would make a good mill for grinding 
corn. There was a bull’s-hide shield from South Africa, 
a powder horn from the war of 1812, buffalo horns and 
cow horns of various shapes and sizes, a ground-hog’s 
skin from some child’s home, turkey feathers from 
everywhere; and all the product of that small neighbor- 
hood. On the lawn were afterward erected a brush hut 
and two wigwams, all of home-grown materials. The 
children were interested and active, but never disorderly. 
The arithmetic, the geography, the spelling went right 
along in the very midst of these warlike preparations. 
The children were awake and alert, and this alertness 
had spread itself over the entire work of the school. 
What was there was theirs. They had discovered it, 
had fashioned it, had made it. It had been picked up 
down here by the creek, or in that woods over there. It 
had belonged to my grandfather or to my brother. Some- 
where and somehow it all connected with the child’s 
experience and had a personal value which can be gotten 
in no other way. If teachers could only learn to see 
these things! ‘ 

Not many miles away from these schools I found an- 
other one. Everything was entirely orderly. The table 
was neatly arranged. The children went to and. from 
their classes,—classes was all there was to it,—in a per- 
fectly quiet and regular way. They rose and stood erect 
when called upon and said their a-b-c’s and their seven- 
times very well. But there was no special interest there, 
no fire there. Forty years of that would never kindle 
a soul to high endeavor or make a life of simple toil 
one whit less burdensome. It was all in the books. 

JOHN A. LONG, Streator, Ill. 
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STORIES FROM CHAUCER’S CANTERBURY 
TALES IN INTERMEDIATE GRADE READING 


. Zs 


Miss Mary L. Hoop, Principal Holmes School, Oak 
Park, IIl. 


Feeling the need of more reading matter of a desirable 
sort in the lower grades, last year I undertook the work 
of writing stories from Chaucer’s “Canterbury Tales” 
in language adapted to the abilities of fourth grade 
used in three 


The stories were successfully 


pupils. 
fourth grade classes in the Oak Park schools. 
In fifth grades where pupils are not well advanced in 


Qt 
reading the stories may be used with equal success. 

The lessons were designed as a foundation for the 
study of literature and history as well as for reading. 
The results of the work done are most encouraging, and 
an Oliver Twistian clamoring for “more” shows that the 
English classics are appreciated by children if presented 
with sufficient explanation. 

In order to lead up to the reasons for the pilgrimage 
to Canterbury the following stories of Gilbert and 
Thomas a‘ Becket were given. The teachers were asked 
to familiarize themselves with stories of life in England 
at the time of the Crusades. Scott’s novels of “Ivanhoe” 
and “The Talisman” were especially recommended. 

With the aid of pictures and stereopticon views the 
town and cathedral of Canterbury were made real to the 
children. The gate through which the Pilgrims rode 
into the town, the old inn, “Chequers of the Hope,” at 
which they stopped, and “Mercery Lane,” lined on either 
side with shops where relics of St. Thomas were sold, 
were all of great interest to the young students. 

On one occasion, after having seen some Canterbury 
views, they drew from memory what had pleased them 
best. It was interesting to note the various impressions 
thus recorded. 

A special point was made of memorizing the exact 
words of Chaucer whenever they occurred in the stories. 
Each member of the class was expected to be able to de- 
scribe each of the pilgrims mentioned, and much practice 
in drawing and paper cutting secured fine results in 
illustrating. 


EARLY ENGLISH STORIES 
Gilbert a’ Becket 


One hundred years before Richard the Lion-Hearted 
was king of England there began to be religious ‘wars, 
called crusades. Each soldier wore on his breast the 
sign of the cross. The Latin word for cross is “crux,” 


and the plural is “cruces.” From these comes the English 
word crusade, or war of the cross. 

The Holy Land had been taken by the Turks, who 
are Mohammedans and do not believe in the religion of 
Christ. When the Christians would go on long jour- 
neys or pilgrimages to worship at the Saviour’s tomb 
the Turks would treat them very cruelly. So the Eng- 
lish, French, German and other European nations, who 
called themselves Christians, agreed to join together in 
a big army to try to drive the Turks out of the Holy 
Land. 

An English knight named Gilbert af Becket who went 
on one of these crusades was captured by the Turks and 
held a prisoner for many months. 

He was made to do the work of a slave in a Saracen or 
Turkish family. Here he was seen and pitied by the 
daughter of his captor. She was a very beautiful young 
lady with dark hair and eyes. She must have had a 
kind heart, for she tried to lighten the labors of poor 
Gilbert a’ Becket, and finally planned to help him 
escape. 

She gave him a swift horse and a purse of gold, and 
after -many adventures he at last reached his home in 
London and his friends, who had thought him killed by 
the Turks. 

One day, long after Gilbert’s return, a strange lady 
was seen wandering about the streets of London. She 
was not dressed as the English ladies were. She wore 
strange, beautiful jewels around her neck and twined ia 
her long black hair. As she walked she looked in the 
faces of passers-by and spoke piteously the only English 
words she knew, “London!” and “Gilbert!” 

She was the beautiful Saracen girl who had been so 
kind to Gilbert, the crusader, when he was in captivity. 
She had traveled all the way from her home to find him, 
knowing only the two English words that he had taught 
her. 

Although London now is the largest city in the world, 
it was then only a small town, and it was not long before 
a’ Becket heard of the strange lady who was looking for 
some one called “Gilbert.” 

The story tells us that she found him and that Gilbert 
loved her so dearly that she became his wife. She never 
went back to her father’s home in the far-away east, but 
lived the rest of her life in England. 


NOTES FOR TEACHING 


Compare the crusades with the modern Red Cross 
society. Meaning of crusade, Holy Land, Mohammedan 
religion. What is another name for Turk? Note on 
the map the course taken from England to the Holy 
Land. 


Thomas a’ Becket 


Thomas a’ Becket was the son of Gilbert and the 
Saracen lady. He was born in London in 1117. He was 
better educated than most boys were at that time. His 
father sent him to Oxford and Paris to learn all that 
he could. He became a priest 

After awhile he was made high chancellor of England, 
which was a very high position indeed. He was very 
rich and gave fine feasts and became the great friend 
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and adviser of the king. This king was Henry II., the 
father of Richard the Lion-Hearted and his brother John. 

Finally the king made Thomas a‘ Becket the arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. Now this is the highest office in 
the English church. ; 











Mercery Lane, leading to the Cathedral, showing Chequers 
of Hope building on the left. 


When Becket found that he was at the head of the 
church he became ashamed of some of the ways in which 
he had wasted his time. He grew very scrict and tried 
to make King Henry do as he did. This made the king 
very angry, for he did not like to be told that he was 
wrong, so he quarreled with Becket, who had been his 
dearest friend. They no longer agreed about anything. 

One day King Henry cried out in a rage, “What cow- 
ards have I brought up in my court! Not one will de- 
liver me from this low-born priest!” 

Four knights, who heard this, went directly to Can- 
terbury and killed the archbishop in his own cathedral, 
hoping to please the king. 

After Becket was dead and it was too late the king 
was very sorry. He would go to Becket’s grave in the 
cathedral and have his servants beat his naked back with 
ropes, to show to the English people that he was ashamed 
of having caused Becket’s death. A splendid shrine was 
built, where candles were always kept burning. Around 
this the people would kneel and pray. 

The pope declared that Becket was a saint, and thou- 
sands of pilgrims from all parts of England used to 
journey to Canterbury every year to see this shrine and 
pray before it. . 

More than a hundred years after the death of Becket 
there lived a famous poet named Geoffrey Chaucer. He 
was the first great writer in the English language and 
is often spoken of as “the father of English poetry.” 

His most celebrated poem is “The Canterbury Tales.” 
In this poem he describes a company of pilgrims who are 
on thei- way to the shvine of Thomas a’ Becket. They 
meet.at the Takard inn at Southwa~k, and all sup to- 
gether. The landlo-d proposes that they shall travel to- 
gether to Cante:bury; and, to make the time pass pleas- 


antly, that each pilgrim shall tell two tales in going and 
returning. The twenty-nine pilgrims agree to this plan, 
and the landlord is appointed to be the judge of the 
stories. 
POINTS TO BE WELL TAUGHT 

Whose son was Thomas a’ Becket? When and where 
was he born? How educated? Sketch his iife. Who was 
Geoffrey Chaucer? Give the plan of the “Canterbury 
Tales.” 

What relation was Richard to John? 
was Henry II. to Richard and John? 

Study the town and cathedral of Canterbury. Trace 
course of the pilgrims from the gate to the church. 


THE CANTERBURY PILGRIMS 


It was in the pleasant spring time when Chaucer’s 
merry company of pilgrims went on their way to Can- 
terbury. 

When April with her sweet showers had pierced to the 
root of March and bathed every vine in liquor, when 
gentle breezes with their sweet breath inspire the tender 
crops in wood and heath, and small fowl that sleep all 
night with open eye make melody in the woods, then 
folks like to go on pilgrimages. 

Specially from every county in England do they ga 
to Canterbury to seek the holy martyr who had helped 
them when they were sick. 

It happened in the season of spring as the poet, Chau- 
cer, was at the Tabard inn ready to go on his journey 
to Canterbury, that nine and twenty of a company came 
there who wished to ride together to the shrine of 
Thomas a’ Becket. Chaucer describes each of these 
people in his poem. 

The first was a knight, a worthy man who loved 
chivalry, truth, honor, freedom and courtesy. He had 
fought bravely in the crusades. While so far away he 
had made a vow, or promise to himself, thac if he reached 
home safely from the war he would make this pilgrimage 
to Canterbury to show how thankful he was. 

Chaucer says that he was a very “perfect gentle 
knight” whose enemies respected him as well as his 
friends. 

With this knight was his son, a young squire, about 
twenty years old. He was tall, strong and very active. 

He wore a short gown and sleeves long and wide. 
Well could he sit on his horse and fairly ride, 
Singing as he was, or fluting all the day, 

He was as fresh as is the month of May. 

Besides his son the knight had with him a yeoman, who 
was dressed in coat and hood of green. Under his belt 
was a sheaf of arrows with peacock feathers dropping 
low, and in his hand so strong and brown he bore a 
mighty bow. 


What relation 





Gate through which the Pilgrims rode into Canterbury. 


Upon his arm was a gay bracer to protect his coat 
from the rubbing of the bowstring. It was made like 
a glove with a long leathern top. On one side he wore 
a sword and buckler and on the other a gay sharp 
dagger. 
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He also carried a horn with a green baldric. He wore 
a figure of St. Christopher as a brooch for good luck, 
for he thought it would shield him from danger. He was 
probably a forester. 

There was also a pleasant-faced, smiling nun, called 
Madam Eglantine. Chaucer tells us that she was well 
taught and had very good manners in eating. She did 
not drop her food in carrying it to her mouth, nor did 
she put her fingers in the sauce. She wiped her lips so 
well that no grease was left on them. 

She was very kind-hearted and pitiful. She would 
weep if she saw a mouse caught in a trap. She took 
good care of her small dogs and fed them with roasted 
flesh or milk and bread. She had so tender a heart that 
she would weep if one small dog were dead.  ~ 

She must have been fair to look upon, for the poet 
tells us that her nose was straight, her eyes were gray 
as glass and her mouth was small and soft and red. 

There was a clerk of Oxford who rode a horse as lean 
as a rake. He was poor, for he spent all the money he 
could get on books and learning. He did not talk much, 
but when he did he spoke wisely. 

Full of good thoughts was all his speech, 
And gladly would he learn and gladly teach. 

There was a good man of religion, who, though he 
was a poor parson of a town, was rich in holy thought 
and work. He drew people to heaven by fairness and 
good example. 

He taught Christ’s lore and His apostles twelve,— 
But first he followed it himself. 

A good wife there was from Bath who was a weaver of 
cloth. She had been a great traveler. Three times had 
she been to Jerusalem, and she had seen Rome, Bologna 
and Cologne on the way. It was a pity that she was 
somewhat deaf. She was fair and fat and red in the 
face. She wore a hat as broad as a buckler or target. 
Her hose were of fine scarlet and her shoes were new and 
supple. Fastened to them were a pair of sharp spurs. 
She had five husbands at church door and loved to laugh 
and banter in company. 

There was also a man-at-law, who was very wise and 
of great importance. He always seemed to be very 
busy, for he knew all the cases and judgments since 


the time of King William, and had every law by heart. 
He rode in a motley coat girt’ with a silk girdle. 








Gate leading to the Cathedral Square. 


Among the rest of the company were a doctor, a mer- 
chant, a sailor, a carpenter, a cook and many others 
whom we can not describe here. 

After the party had rested themselves 2t the Tabard 
inn and were ready to start on to Canterbury the host, 
or landlord of the inn, told them more fully of his plans. 

He said that he would ride with them and be their 
guide to Canterbury. Each traveler was to tell two 














Canterbury Cathedral. 
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stovies in going and other two in returning. The 
landlord was to be the judge and decide which tale was 
best. He had them draw cuts to see who should speak 
first. ° 

We are sorry that Chaucer did not finish all the stories 
he had planned, for they would sutely have been very 
interesting. 

Now let us picture’ in our minds this strange com- 
pany, all on horseback, starting from the Tabard inn on 
their way to Canterbury. 

FOR TEACHERS 

Have each character described fully by pupils after 
making sure that Chaucer’s pen portraits are well un- 
derstood. 


PRIMARY READING AND LANGUAGE 
CORRELATED WITH BUSY WORK 


Laura R. Situ, Platteville, Wis. 
LESSON I. 


1. The Indian has built a wigwam. 
2. He stuck poles in the ground. 

3. He tied the poles at the top. 

4. He put deerskin around the poles. 
5. He left a hole at the top. 

6. The smoke will go out the hole. 
7. He left a hole at the side. 

&. This hole was for a door. 

9. He calls his baby a papoose. 

10. The papoose sleeps in her cradle. 


. The mother Indian is called a squaw. 

. The squaw puts up the wigwam. 

. The squaw works very hard. 

. The father goes off hunting. 

. The papoose lies in her cradle. 

. The papoose has a ride on the squaw's back. 
. Sometimes the cradle is hung in a tree. 

. Then the little papoose can watch the stars. 
. Do you ever watch the stars at night? 

o. Do you try to count the stars? 


To Be Copied 


The big stars twinkle up in the sky, 
And the little stars twinkle too. 

I think they are somebody’s big round eyes, 
And I love them all, don’t you? 


I 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
I 


The big stars twinkle up in the sky, 
And the little stars twinkle too. 
I think I shall count them all some night; 
Now tell me, wouldn’t you? 
—Primary Teacher. 
. What is the Indian baby called? 
. What is the mother called? 
. What work does she do? 
. What does the father do? 
. How do they build the wigwam? 
. When will they have a moving day? 
. Can Indians read and write? 
. Do Indians write like we do? 
(Refer to Hawthorne Reader Story Land, Second 
Reader.) 


ON Auth WN 


Busy Work 


Place specimen of Indian writing on the board. 

Tell Indian stories. 

Draw, cut and construct a wigwam, a canoe and In- 
dian cradle, and study from models anda pictures Indian 
baskets. Where raffia is used in the school introduce 
basket work here. Tell the story of Hiawatha. Have 
drawings on the board. Use the plan book. Have the 
children act out parts of the story and learn selections 
from Hiawatha. 

Cut and model cradles. Fit up an Indian camp. 

Cut and model Pilgrims and the Mayflower. Have a 
chart and paste on the cut work. 


Write sentences for: 

Mayflower. 

Pilgrim. 

England 

Peregrine. 

Cradle. 

Indian. 

Canoe. 

Wigwam. 

Turkey. 

Thanksgiving. 

Draw on the board several little wagons. 
dren tell what to draw to put in the wagons. _ 

Let these pictures be the basis of several language les- 
sons. Have the children write a short paragraph about 
Thanksgiving. Require them to copy it in ink, leaving 
a margin. Drill much on punctuation and capital letters. 


LESSON 2. 


..See the babies’ cradles! 

. One cradle belongs to Peregrine. 

. One cradle belongs to a papoose. 

Peregrine was born on the ocean. 

. The papoose was born in a wigwam. 

Peregrine sailed in the Mayflower. 

. The papoose slept in her cradle. 

. The papoose slept outdoors. 

. The wind rocked the cradle. 

10. The papoose was not afraid. 

Supply with words having the opposite meaning: 
1. One cradle is heavy and one cradle is ——. 

2. The night is dark but the day is ——. 

3. The apple is sweet but the lemon is ——. 

4. The child is young but the man is ——-. 


Let the chil- 
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Copy and Illustrate 


. The man made a cradle. 
. He made it of wood. 
. He put rockers on it. 


4. He put it in a store window. 
5. He sold the cradle. 
6. A little baby sleeps in it now. 


Read 


An Indian made a cradle. He made it of bark and 
skin. He said, “Come, little papoose.” Then he put 
the baby in the cradle. He hung the baby’s cradle on 
the limb of a tree. The wind sang the papoose to sleep. 
The wind sang this song: 

“To and fro, to and fro, 

Hear the young south wind creep! 
To and fro, to and fro, 

Rocking the baby to sleep!” 


LESSON 3. 


. See the large turkey! 

. The turkey is by the gate. 

. The turkey is very fat. 

. Thanksgiving is coming. 

. We will eat the turkey. 

. We will have a feast. 

. We will take food to the poor. 
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Finish 
. We have a —— turkey. 
. He —a turkey. 
. This ran away. 
. The —— is in the yard. 
. The gate —— —left open. 
. The —— can not be found. 


Busy Work 


Write sentences beginning with every letter used in tlie 
word “turkey.” 
Draw and cut out turkeys. 
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Cut fences from white paper and cut animals from 
colored paper. Paste them behind the fences. 

Write a Thanksgiving story. 

Write sentences about the Pilgrims. 

Draw baskets; write the names of all the things that 
should be put in a Thanksgiving basket. 

Learn to write the word “Thanksgiving” in fancy 
letters. 

Make a Thanksgiving booklet to take home. Draw 
pictures and write sentences and a Thanksgiving song 
inside. Decorate the outside with any picture appropri- 
ate for the story of the Pilgrims or with a wishbone. 
Tie the book with ribbon. 


LESSON 4. 


Answer the questions: 

. What is in the wagon? 

. Whose wagon is it? 

. What color is the wagon? 

. What color is the pumpkin? 

. Who made the jack o’lantern? 
. Is the jack o’lantern large? 


To Be Copied 


One day Tom made a jack o’lantern. He made it from 
a large pumpkin. He cut eyes and mouth and nose. He 
put it in a little red wagon. He was going to show the 
jack o’lantern to grandpa. He started down the road. 
A big dog came and frightened him so he dropped his 
wagon and ran home. 
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Read 

Susy could not make a jack o’lantern. She could not 
make one, for she had no pumpkin. 

One day she started down the street with her little 
wagon. She went into the meat shop and left her wagon 
outside. : 

A boy came by and put a jack o’lantern in her wagon. 
When Susy came out she laughed and clapped her hands. 

When she got home she put the jack o’lantern in the 
window, and she lighted the candle inside— Finish the 
story and tell who saw the jack o’lantern and what they 
said. 


Read 


A little girl was sick on Thanksgiving. She could not 
eat any dinner. Her mother came to her room and gave 
her a box of candy. The box was shaped like a jack 
o’lantern. 

The little girl could not eat the candy. (Why?) She 
took her slate and drew a whole page full of jack o’lan- 
terns. 

Write or tell a story about a smart dog who was har- 
nessed to a cart. Tell where he was going. Tell what 
else was in the wagon. 


MORNING TALKS 


Morning talks by teachers and others have furnished 
uplifting ideas to pupils and inspiration to better living. 
Moral living implies a knowledge of the right, and a 
force of will directed toward that right in a degree 
strong enough to result in proper action. This last 
force is especially added when the pupil, after gaining a 
true idea, has the thought impressed upon him by one 
whose life and character he respects. Such talks given 
by our preachers as “Reserve Power,” “The Effect of 
Labor on Value,” and “Value of Preparation,” teach 
moral lessons indirectly but in a way that counts. Other 
citizens have given our pupils valuable talks. No 
teacher likes to formally moralize, but the natural, un- 
affected talk with pupils before beginning the day’s work 
is a valuable exercise, and opportunities for such talks 
are abundant. 

Some teachers, especially in our upper grades, have 
days set apart for systematic opening exercises; that is, 
a day for current events, a day for quotations, a day for 
music, etc. This gives the pupil a responsibility in the 
program and makes him always alert for something val- 
uable for the opening exercises. Other teachers like to 
arrange little surprises for their pupils, seldom letting 
them know, except in the case of quotations, what is to 
come next day. Both ways are used with success. I 
wish also to mention the beautiful custom prevailing in 
the lower grades of sending the children home in the 
afternoon with the thought of a beautiful song or poem 
or story in their minds—a fitting closing exercise. 


USE NATURE FOR SCHOOLROOM DECORATION 


Though the interior of your schoolroom is homely and 
plain, at this season of the year there is abundance of 
material at hand for its ornamentation. With but little 
exertion you can make it most beautiful. The crimson 
colors of autumn are everywhere available. The bright 
red berries of the bittersweet and the wild rose will do 
for a substitute for holly. The brilliant scarlet of the 
sumac and the golden glow of the maple together with 
the painted colors of the oak and ivy can be made to 
contribute to decorations far more beautiful than the 
artisan can design or the painter’s brush originate.— 


A, M. P. 
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SELECTIONS FOR NOVEMBER 
WE THANK THEE 


For peace and for plenty, for freedom, for rest, 

For joy in the land from the east to the west. 

For the dear, starry flag, with the red. white ‘and blue, 
We thank Thee from hearts that are honest and true. 


For waking and sleeping, for blessings to be, 

We children would offer our praises to Thee; 

For God is our Father, and bends from above 

To keep the world round in the smile of His love. 
—Margaret Sangster. 


NOVEMBER 


Who said November’s face was grim? 
Who said her voice was harsh and sad? 
I heard her sing in wood-paths dim, 
I met her on the shore so glad, 
So smiling I could kiss her feet! 
There never was a month so sweet. 
—Lucy Larcom. 


AUTUMN 


Autumn day! fruitful day! 

See what God hath given away! 

Orchard trees with fruit are bending, 

Harvest wains are homeward wending, 

And the Lord o’er all the land 

Opens wide His bounteous hand. 

Children, gathering fruits that fall, 

Think of God, who gives them all. 
—Selected. 


NOVEMBER 


Now the cold wind rattles 
In the icy sedge, 

And the sparrows ruffle 
In the leafless hedge. 


Past the wood and meadow, 
In the frozen pool. 
All the boys go skating 
When they come from school. 


The river, too, was frozen; 
I saw it far away 

And wished that I could trace it, 
Skating night and day, 


Up to where the icebergs, 
On the polar sea, 
Float like glittering castles, 
Waiting there for me. 
—Katherine Pyle in St. Nicholas. 


DOWN IN A COAL MINE 


(To be recited by children dressed as miners.) 
Down within a coal mine, down, down, down. 
Down to a world that’s strange and new. 
The Davy lamps upon our caps light up with tiny spark 
Our journey in the hanging cage down to the world so dark, 
Where men are working steadily with shovel and with pick, 
Where furnace eye is glaring and the air is close and thick, 
The walls are black and shiny, and the ponies trot around 
And load the coal in cages that shall bear it to the ground. 
Down within a coal mine, down, down, down, 
Down in a world that’s strange and new! 


— sing “A Song of Iron.” Mrs. 


Boers be recited by four children each dressed to represent 


a season, the last verse to be recited in concert.) 
I LOVE THEM ALL 


The Spring has many charms for me, 
And many pleasant hours 

To ramble, unrestrained and free, 
Among her blooming flowers. 


And Summer, when she visits earth, 
In leafy garb arrayed, 

I bless her for her cooling showers, 
Her sunshine and her shade. 


And Autumn, laden with the fruits 
Of diligence and toil, 

Is welcome as the sun that glows 
Above the sunny soil. 


The Winter, too, has many joys 
The cheerful only know, 

For love and hope and happiness 
May bloom amid the snow. 


I love the seasons as they pass, 
God’s blessing as they fall, 
The joys that sparkle in life’s glass— 
I love, I love them all. 
—Selected. 


NOVEMBER 


The leaves today are whirling, 
The brooks are all dry and dumb; 

But let me tell you, my darling, 
The spring will be sure to come. 


There must be rough, cold weather, 
And winds and rain so wild; 

Not all .good things together 
Come to us here, my child. 


= 
Gaynor’s Song 
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And when the winter is over, 
The boughs will get new leaves; 
The quail will come back to the clover. 
And the swallow back to the eaves. 
—Alice Cary. 


THE LEAVES 


A great big house with such a lot of children, 
appy little children swinging all the day, 
Swinging and singing and whispering together, 
Dancing to the tune that the merry winds play; 
Hiding the bird’s nest, sheltering the squirrel, 
Drooping o’er the dormouse, shadowing the ‘mink, 
Playing with the raindrops, sifting the sunbeams, 
What a very busy time they’re having, don’t you think? 
Said the great tree-mothers. “If you’ll be very, 
Very, very good the whole summer through, 
All of you shall go to a big dance in autumn, 
Dressed in the prettiest style you ever knew. 
And after it is over and you begin to shiver, 
And down, down dropping is every sleepy head, 
Won’t it be funny to see you all go skipping, 
And hopping, and flying, and jumping into bed?” 
—yYouth’s Companion. 


THE STROLL-AWAY SUNBEAM 


A sunbeam blithe, in the early day, 
Left its father and strolled away 

To find the dark. But all in vain! 

It nestled at bedtime back again. 
Drooping and tired and tearful, it cried: 
“Father, I’ve hunted far and wide; 

On earth lay many a gloomy spot; 
Whenever I reached it, lo! ’twas not. 


“Oh, I have hunted everywhere; 

By meadows sweet, by waters fair. 

I asked the breeze; I hailed the lark: 

But, father, I could not find the dark.” 

And the father kissed his child and said: 
“Of course you couldn’t, young sleepy-head. 
Why, ’tis the truth, as every one knows, 
There is no dark where a sunbeam goes.” 


We must treasure our sunbeams, each little one, 
And.think of the words of the father Sun, 
When care on the home its darkness throws,— 
“There is no dark where a sunbeam a 
Agnes Lee. 
(To be recited by a little girl with yellow hair dressed in 
yellow.) 


NOVEMBER 


Through the tall and naked timber, 
Column-like and old, 
Gleam the sunsets of November, 
From their skies of gold. 
—Selected. 


THANKSGIVING 


Ah! on Thanksgiving day, when from east and from west, 

From north and from south come the pilgrim and guest, 

— vi gray-haired New Englander sees round his 
oar 

The old broken links of affection restored, P 

When the care-wearied man seeks his mother once more, 

And the worn matron smiles where the girl smiled before, 

What moistens the lips and what brightens the eye? 

What calls back the past like the famed pumpkin pie? 


O fruit loved by boyhood! the old days recalling, 

— Wiget grapes were purpling and brown nuts were 
allin 

When wild, ugly faces we carved in its skin, 

Glaring out through the dark with a candle within! 

When we laughed round the corn heap, with hearts all 
in tune, 

Our chair a broad pumpkin, our lantern the moon, 

Telling tales of the fairy who traveled like steam 

In her pumpkin-shell coach, with two rats for her team. 

—Whittier. 


THE CAT’S THANKSGIVING DAY 


“Give me turkey for my dinner,’? 
Said a tabby cat. 

“Before you get it you ‘ll be thinner; 
Go and catch a rat,” 

Said the cook, her pastry making, 
Looking fierce and red, 

And a heavy roller shaking 
Over Pussy’s head. 


Hark! her kittens’ shriller mewing; 


ive us pie,” said they 
To the cook, amid her stewing, 
On Thanksgiving day. 
“Pie, indeed! you idle creatures! 
Who'd have thought of that? 
Wash your paws and faces neater, 
And go hunt. Scat! Scat!” 


So they went and did their duty, 
Diligent and still; 
Exercise improved their beauty, 
As it always will. 
Useful work and early rising 
Brought a merry mood, 
And they found the cook’s advising, 
Though severe, was good. 
—Youth’s Companion. 
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(Continued from page 174) 

And again— 

“Once to every man and nation comes the moment to 
decide, 

In the strife of Truth with Falsehood, for the good or 
evil side: : 

Some great cause, God’s new Messiah offering each the 
bloom or blight, 

Parts the goats upon the left hand, and the sheep upon 
the right, 

And the choice goes on forever ‘twixt that darkness and 
that light.” 

The “Commemoration Ode” was read at Harvard in 
July, 1865. It stands as the one great poem of the Civil 
war. The dedication reveals its purpose—“To the ever- 
sweet and shining memory of the ninety-three sons of 
Harvard who have died for their country in the war for 
nationality.” 

The commemoration exercises were held in the open 
air and as the shades of evening were about to envelop 
the solemn stillness of the dying day, Lowell, with illu- 
mined face and electrical voice, thrilled the people as he 
spoke. Murmurs of admiration and tears of sympathy 
showed how deeply the poet had touched the hearts of 
his hearers. What inspiration there is in every linef Par- 
ticularly noteworthy are the lines of the glowing tribute 
to the great martyr-chief, Lincoln— 

“One whose meek flock the people joyed to be, 
Not lured by any cheat of birth, 

But by his clear-grained human worth, 

And grave old wisdom of sincerity! 

The kindly, earnest, brave, foreseeing man, 
Sagacious, patient, dreading praise, not blame, 
New birth of our new soil—the First American.” 

Third stanza, beginning “Many loved truth”; the exor- 
dium, “O, Beautiful! my Country! ours once more’; and 
the close of the eighth stanza, where the poet “chants of 
the youthful heroes” who 

* * * “Come transfigured back, 

Secure from change in their high-hearted ways, 
Beautiful evermore and with the rays 
Of morn on their white Shields of Expectation.” 


Third Week. 


Study of “Fable for Critics” for portrait sketches of 
writers, sonnets for figures and memory work, and “The 
First Snow Fall” for memory work. 

“The Fable for Critics,” a masterpiece of humor, a 
rymed review or criticism of the more prominent Amer- 
ican writers. In it his wit is keen “as a Damascus blade.” 
“The authors march in procession before Apollo and have 
their pictures taken, as it were.” The peculiarities of 
each are aptly utilized and we involuntarily smile as we 
recognize a loved author: Bryant, Whittier, Longfellow, 
Irving, Hawthorne, Cooper—all pass in review. Even 
himself he does not forget but gives us a laugh at his 
own expense. 

“There is Lowell who’s striving Parnassus to climb, 
With a whole bale of isms tied together with rhyme.” 
The top of the hill he’ll ne’er come nigh reaching 

Till he learns the distinction ’twixt singing and preaching. 

Read the word-portraits to class. Discuss and com- 
pare. Have “Sonnets” studied for figures and memory 
work. From these we get: “Life is a teacher stern, and 
wisdom’s crown is oft a crown of thorns’; and the fol- 
lowing oft-quoted lines: 

“Be noble! and the nobleness 
That lies in other men, sleeping but not dead 
Will rise in majesty to meet thine own.” 

Have “The First Snow Fall” memorized. 
miliar are some of the stanzas: 

“The snow had begun in the gloaming— 
And busily all the night 

Had been heaping hill and highway 
With a silence deep and white.” 


” 


How 


“Every pine and fir and hemlock 
Was ridged inch-deep with pearl.” 
Fourth Week. 

In the fourth week have the “Vision of Sir Launfal” in 
detail. Introduce the study by telling the story of the 
Holy Grail. According to legend the Holy Grail was 
the cup used by our Blessed Lord when He instituted 
the Holy Eucharist, and was kept by Joseph of Arimathea. 
When the world became very wicked it was taken away 
from the earth by angel hands. It could only be seen by 
the pure of heart. Read “The Holy Grail,’ by Tennyson 
to class. 

“The Vision of Sir Launfal” was written in 1848. It 
was created within forty-eight hours; the poet scarcely 
eating or sleeping during that time. It met with im- 
mediate success. The theme is borrowed from the old 
Arthurian legends, but Lowell handles it in an entirely 
new way. It is a story of charity—simple, chaste, religi- 
ous! Sir Launfal sets out in. the morning of youth to 
seek in all climes for the Holy Grail, the symbol of spir- 
itual contemplation— 

“Young and strong and lightsome as a locust-leaf was he, 
And morning was on the hill and in his heart.” 

But he was proud and scornful and a loathing o’er 
came him as he saw before him, at his very castle gate, 
a leper, “crouched by the same, who begged with his 
hand and moaned as he sate.” Sir Launfal ‘passed him a 
piece of gold in scorn’ and from a sense of duty. In the 
leper’s refusal of the gold comes the first great lesson of 
the poem: 


“The leper raised not the gold from the dust: 
‘Better to me the poor man’s crust, 

Better the blessing of the poor; 

He gives nothing but worthless gold 

Who gives from a sense of duty; 

But he who gives but a slender mite 

And gives to that which is out of sight, 

The hand cannot clasp the whole of his alms, 
The hand outstretches its eager palms, 

For a God goes with it and makes it store 

To the soul that was starving in darkness before.’ ” 


In his weary search through the world the knight 
learns the lessons of patience, wisdom, and sweet hu- 
mility; and when he returns to his native land, “An old, 
bent man worn out and frail,” and the leper again ap- 
pears and says, “For Christ’s sweet sake, I beg an alms,” 
he recognizes in the things so lone, the image of the 
Savior. 

“Within him his heart was ashes and dust; 

He parted in twain his single crust, 

He broke the ice on the streamlet’s brink, 

And gave the leper to eat and drink; 

*Twas a mouldy crust of course brown bread, 

*Twas water out of a wooden bowl,— 

Yet with fine wheaten bread was the leper fed 

And ’t was red wine he drank with his thirsty soul.” 

Straightaway the leper is transfigured and glorified,— 
tall and straight and fair stands the beautiful “God in 
Man.” 

“Lo, it is I, be not afraid! 

In many climes, without avail 

Thou has spent thy life for the Holy Grail; 

Behold it is here,— 

Not what we give, but what we share,— 

For the gift without the giver is bare; 

Who gives himself with his alms feeds three,— 

Himself, his hungering neighbor, and Me.” 


This is the second great lesson of the “Vision.” There 
are many others which the careful teacher will not fail to 
note and impress upon the children. The poem is best 
known from its beautiful opening description of June. In 
the preludes the poet, musician-like, strikes the keynote 
for the subsequent parts. Have them studied for con- 


\ 
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trasts, figures, etc—the one of June with its perfect days, 
and “flush of life thrilling back over hills and valleys”; 
the other of winter with its “sweeping winds and sleet 
and unleafed boughs and pastures bare.” © 

So profuse and exquisite are the descriptions of na- 
ture throughout the poem that “they cover the story with 
such a thick growth of vine and bloom that the theme is 
almost lost to sight; we reach down through a mass of 
summer blooms, or our hands are filled with the crystal 
jewels of winter, when we search for the lessons of the 
poem.” 

Dwell particularly upon the poet’s choice of language. 
“Every word fits exquisitely, and fairly overflows with 
meaning,” says one critic. It is a perfect medley of fine 
figures. Among the best are: 

“Its arms outstretched the druid mood 
Waits with its benedicite.” 


“Then Heaven tries the earth if it be in tune.” 
“The buttercup catches the sun in its chalice.” 


“Every clod feels a stir of might, 
An instinct within it that reaches and towers, 
And, groping blindly above it for light, 
Climbs to a soul in grass and flowers.” 
“All night by the white stars’ frosty gleams 
He grained his arches and matched his beams; 
Slender and clear were his crystal spars 
As the lashes of light that trim the stars.” 
Have the class memorize the preludes. 
Lowell Hour. 
1. “The Fountain”—Song. 
2. Lowell the Versatile—Paper. 
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3. Selections from the “Commemoration Ode”’—Read- 


“Our Study of Sir Launfal”—Paper. 
“The Falcon”—Song. 

“The First Snow Fall”—Recitation. 
Lowell Thoughts—Paper. 

Lowell Portraits—Paper. 

“The Fatherland”’—Song. 





GREAT CITIES COMPARED. 

The following statistics of the population and area of 
the largest nine cities in the world are taken from an 
article by Arthur T. Dolling in The Standard Magazine: 

London may mean the city of London, which com- 
prise only 673 acres, or it may mean the administrative 
county of London, which boasts nearly 117 square miles, 
or 74,839 acres; or Greater London, which embraces the 
metropolitan police district and has an area of no less than 
692 square miles, or 443,420 acres. Within the boundaries 
of the county of London there were 4,536,541 souls, living 
in 616,461 houses. Within this area must also be counted 
12,054 acres of grass, including the public parks and gar- 
dens. In the Greater London are 6,580,000 inhabitants, 
and the area forms a city far more homogeneous and com- 
pact than Greater Chicago or Greater New York. 

Greater New York covers 307 square miles, with a 
population of 3,437,202. It has 6,766 acres of parks and 
open spaces, little more than half that of London; yet the 
proportion of unoccupied land not under control of the 
city is, of course, many times as great. The actual ag- 
glomeration of buildings in Greater New York—exclud- 
ing Staten Island—covers barely 51,000 acres, or eighty 
square miles. Less than 5,000 acres of Staten Island’s 
57.19 miles is built upon. 





Three of the Buildings on the Campus 


of Northwestern University, Evanston 


The Chief Safeguard of the Student is the Skill 
of His Instructor 


There are two principal reasons why Our courses continually grow in favor: (1) They were prepared by experts to 


render superior service; 


(2) the instructors in charge of recitations received college and university training and are 


sympathetic and helpful to the highest degree. You are sure of the assistance you need if you enroll with us for one of our 


teacher's courses. 


PRIMARY METHODS.—A very extended new course of study in Primary Methods, covering the work inevery branch 
taught in the first three grades of school; also careful treatment of the subjects of organization, management and 


discipline. 


NORMAL ELECTIVE COURSES.—Thorough review courses in twenty-two common schooland high school branches; 
any five subjects constitute a course of study for one tuition fee. Thousands of teachers have prepared for higher grade 
certificates through this department of the School ; they now teach better schoolsthan formerly and receive higher salaries. 


ACADEMIC COURSES.—Each branch is a thorough complete course in 


itself. 


ORAW LINES THROUGH SUBJECTS IN WHICH YOU ARE INTERESTED. WRITE 
YOUR NAME AND ADORCSS BELOW AND MAIL TO THE SCHOOL 


WORMAL DEPARTMENT 
Strong Reviews. A Course Includes Any Five Subjects 


Elementary Algebra 
planar Magers 
Ptane Ceonety 
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Catholic School Journal—November. 


382-384 WABASH AVENUE ° 


NO OTHER CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL CAN OFFER: Advantages 
of affiliation with a great university; courses of such strength that they 
receive university entrance credits; instruction especially adapted to individual 
needs; annual scholarships in Northwestern University for the best work 
in correspondence courses. 


Write today for information, 


Interstate School of Correspondence 


Affiliated with Northwestern University 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Paris has an area of a little more than thirty-one 
square miles, with a population of 2,700,000, living in 75,- 
000 houses. This is within the ramparts, but if the actual 
agglomeration of houses be taken, including the suburbs, 
the area is forty-five square miles and population 3,600,- 
000. 

Berlin, a mere village a century ago, is now the third 
city in Europe and the fourth in the world in point of 
population, having 1,857,000 inhabitants in its forty-five 
square miles of territory. Its actual increase from 1800 
to 1900 was 818 per cent. There is an enormous suburban 
district clamoring to be annexed, and, with this added to 
the population of the present city, the total of inhabitants 
is about 2,430,000. 

Chicago is spread out over 1,903 miles, with 1,698,575 
inhabitants, but only about seventy square miles of this 
territory is improved, and less than fifty miles built upon. 
It has 2,232 acres of parks and open spaces. 

Vienna, enlarged in 1891 by the addition of fifty sub- 
urbs outside the second girdle of fortifications, has now 
1,662,269 inhabitants in sixty-nine square miles of terri- 
tory. She is now reaching out for the adjoining town of 
Floridsdorf, across the river Danube, and four other 
towns, with a total population of 50,000 more. More than 
five-eighths of Vienna is woods, pastures and vineyards, 
while more than ene-tenth is parks, gardens and squares. 

St. Petersburg covers an area of 21,185 acres, of which 
12,820 are part of the delta of the River Neva, and 1,330 
acres are submerged. The population is now 1,248,739, 
with 190,635 in the suburbs. 

Peking and Boston have about the same population, 
1,000,000. The former is a walled city and contains an 
area of about thirty square miles. The large area in com- 
parison with the population is accounted for by the enor- 
mous space taken up by the imperial palaces and gardens. 
The area of Boston is 24,000 acres, of which 2,308 are 
common open spaces and 126 acres ponds and rivers. 
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AN IDEAL EQUIPMENT FOR 
GEOGRAPHY 
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Ist—A SET OF 


THE PEERLESS 
WALL MAPS 


New in design and beautiful in finish. There 
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are none better,. none later 


2d—A TERRESTRIAL GLOBE AND 
A SLATE GLOBE 


3d—AN OUTLINE BLACKBOARD 
MAP 


Correspond about outfit with 


THE SGARBOROUGH GOMPANY 


144 ESSEX STREET, 
School Department. BOSTON, MASS. 
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|B. MANDL 


199-201 E. MADISON ST. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


MANUFACTURER OF 


MEN’S 
YOUTHS’ 
BOYS’ and 
LADIES’ 


Gymnasium 


Clothing 


AND DEALER IN 
A'LL KINDS OF 
SPORTING GOODS 


Officially indorsed 
by the North American 
Gymnastic Union 


Illustrated Catalogue sent free of charge 
on application. 








School Water Colors 


... and Crayons 


MANUFACTURED BY 


WADSWORTH, HOWLAND & CO. 








No. 1900—3 whole pan box containing the primary colors. 


As color work has become so important a part of the 
modern system of instruction, it is one of the essentials to 
have the best materials for the pupil to work with. That 
we have the best colors, put up in the most practical style 
box yet offered for school use, has become a recognized fact 
among teachers and instructors throughout the U. S. 


Send for a descriptive catalog showing the many styles 
of boxes we carry. Sample box will be sent free to any 
teacher upon request. 

GENERAL WESTERN AGENTS, 


FAVOR, RUHL & CO., Chicago, Ii. 
108 LAKE STREET 





Dealers and Importers in Artists’ Materials. 
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ALL THE GOOD POINTS. 


BARNES’ TYPEWRITING INSTRUCTORS “contain all the good points found 
in other books” and “‘many additional ones,’”’ says the New Albany, Ind.,Bus. College. 

Conceded by all schools to be an authority on typewriting. 

BARNES’ SHORTHAND FOR HIGH SCHOOLS. Benn Pitman Phonography. 
Written by one who has had many years’ experience in high school and shorthand work. 
In St. Louis alone, five Catholic Schools use Barnes’ Shorthand In great favor elsewhere. 

Worthy of very high commendation.—Hon. Wm. T. Harris, LL D., U.S. Commis- 
sioner of Education. : 

Admirebly adapted to our work. Classes accomplish in three terms what they 
used to do in four.—San Diego, Cal High School 

Shorthand Lessons is so satisfactory in every way that the teaching of stenng- 
raphy this year is a positive delight Wecongratulate Mrs Barnes sincerely on her admira- 
ble work, and hope that many teachers may find it the boon it is daily proving itself to us.— 
St. Mary’s of the Springs, Shepard, O. : 

Barnes’ Shorthand used for over ten yearsin High School of Washington, D.C. Five 
hundred copies called for this year. 

Sample pages for a postal. Write today. 


THE ARTHUR J. BARNES PUBLISHING CO., 
2201 Locust Street, St. Louis Mo 





KINDERGARTEN ~ SUPPLIES 
KINDERGARTEN BOOKS AND FURNITURE 


We are headquarters in the North-West for 
BRADLEYS SCHOOL PAINTS. We furnish 
Raphia, Reed and all other hand-work materials for schools. We are also agents for 
the BROWN FAMOUS PICTURES. Send to us for 80 page illustrated catalog. 


THOMAS CHARLES COMPANY, north-western Agents for MILTON BRADLEY CO.. 


258-260 Wabash Ave,, CHICAGO. 











The RAPID BLACKBOARD LINER 


Easy to Handle. 
For Music or Penmanship. 

Sent postpaid on receipt of 20 cents, 
College and School Supplies. 
PECKHAM, LITTLE & CO., 

63 E. 8th Street, NEW YORK 


Write us for samples and Prices on Century Pens. 











For PERFECT CONTROL of LIGHT use 


are Johnson’s Window Shade Adjuster 


na ths BETTER THAN BLINDS—% THE COST 


A Great Many FINE CATHOLIC SCHOOLS AND HOS- 
PITALS have been furnished with SHADES HUNG 
COMPLETE on them. 


The Shade Roller is Adjusted to any Position in window. 
NO RODS OR CHAINS TO RUST 


BM Send for booklet and freesample of The Johnson Window Stop on 
which the Adjuster works 


R. R. JOHNSON, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Regents’ Review Books. 


These books contain all the questions asked by the Regents of the Univer- 
sity of the State of New York during the past twelve years, 1893 to date. 

The questions are grouped by topics so as to make the books suitable for 
class-room work 

No beter books are published than these for general review work in'school, 
and they are esp>cially valuable in preparing classes for the Regents’ Exam- 
inations in New York State. 

Books in Arithmetic, Geography, Elementary English, and History now ready, 
also the answer books. Books in other subjects are now in preparation. 
¢ Price 25 cents each, or $2.00 yer dozen when ordered for class use. 
Address, W. Hazleton Smith, Publisher, 117-119 Seneca St., Butfalo, N. Y. 
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Publishers’ Notes. 


It is not many years since the cor- 
respondence method of instruction 
was brought to the attention of the 
American public and tts absolute effi- 
ciency, when in proper hands, demon- 
strated. 


Nearly all the large universities of 
the country now offer correspondence 
courses with credit towards degrees. 
Affiliated with Northwestern Univer- 
sity, at Chicago, is The Interstate 
School of Correspondence, one of the 
first institutions of the kind estab- 
lished. From the start it has special- 
ized in courses especially adapted for 
teachers and its success in this line is 
shown by the hundreds of efficient and 
satisfied teachers who have taken its 
courses. The reasons why the courses 
offered by this institution continue to 
grow in favor are: (1) They were 
prepared by experts to render superior 
service; (2) the instructors in charge 
of recitations received college and 
university training, and are sympa- 
thetic to the highest degree. You are 
sure of the assistance you need if you 
enroll with us for one of our teacher’s 
courses. 


Henry R. Pattengill, former State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Michigan, and one of the most widely 
known Institute conductors in the 
United States, says: 


“Nobody who has looked into the 
matter carefully doubts for a moment 
the necessity or the advantage of a 
good, honest, thorough and competent 
correspondence school. - We honestly 
believe that the Interstate School of 
Correspondence, affiliated with North- 
western University, complies with the 
above requirements. We personally 
know its managers, we have the testi- 
mony of those who have tried its 
courses, and we take pleasure in com- 
mending their thorough, practical, 
careful, personal work. They honestly 
seek to make instruction individual 
and successful, and they have succeed- 
ed admirably in this endeavor.” 

Teachers interested should write the 
Interstate School of Correspondence, 
382-384 Wabash avenue, Chicago, 
mentioning line of work they have in 
mind studying. 


* * 


This is about the right time to be- 
gin the preparation of a little play for 
the Christmas entertainment program. 
March Brothers of Lebanon, Ohio, are 
headquarters for clever school plays. 
Some of the plays are thus described: 

Christmas at Skeeter Corner. By 
Elizabeth F. Guptill. A humorous 
play for children and young folks. 
One of the most delightful entertain- 
ments ever given. It représents a 
school of fifty years ago, and the 
preparation for the Christmas enter- 
tainment. It is fun from beginning to 
end, and the humor is of the rarest 
sort. Easy to prepare, no bothersome 
requirements, only one scene. Can be 
given by five boys and seven girls, but 
a few more are better, and any num- 
ber can be used. 15 cents. 

















Our Specialty: CLASS PINS 


High-grade work at low 
prices. Write to us for illus- 
trated catalogue of designs. 
We guarantee satisfaction. 


BUNDE & UPMEYER CO. 


' 49-51 Wisconsin St. 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 




















Read the whole 


STENCIL list carefully. 
ae Mh.6 so 


Blackbeard Stencils on strong linen paper. 

Borders—Sunbonnet Babies, Brownies, Hol- 
ly, Goldenrod, Oak Leaves, Maple Leaves, 
Swallows, Kittens, Reindeer, Pumpkins, Tur- 
keys, Rabbits, Cherries and Hatchet, Flags, 
Roses, Easter Lilies, each 5 cts. 

Colored Chalk Crayons—Very best. doz. l4c. 

Calendars and Large Portraits — Name any 
7 each 5cts. Largefancy alphabet for 

cts. 

Washington on Horse, Washington and 
Betsy Ross, Log Cabin, Flag, Uncle Sam, 
each 10 cts. Special Se design, 15 cts, 

Santa—Driving eight deer, 10 cts; Going 
Down Chimney, 10 cts.; Filling Stockings, 
10 cts. Children hanging stockings 10 cts. 

Busy Work Stencils—4x5 inches — set of 50 
ll bg cts. Another set, 5x8 inches—50 for 

8. 

Blue Stamping Powder—\% pound for 10 cts. 
a of Honor or Welcome, very fancy, each 

Turkey, Pilgrims, Pumpkins, Indian, Es- 
kimo, Mayflower, Fruit, Heart, Ear, Eye, 
each 5 cts, 

Maps — U. S. and continents. 8%xll, each 
3 cts.; 17x22, 5 cts,; 34x44, 20 cts,; 4x6ft., 40 cts, 

Sent prepaid by J. A. Latte, Cedar Falls, la. 
Order some and ask for full list. No stamps, 
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PLAIN CHANT MASSES 


By HENRI DU MONT. 
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Mass of the Angels, 
Royal Mass, 


Mass on the Second Tone 
Solesmes Version, 
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8vo., 5 cents each. 
Organist’s Edition, 45 cents. 
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New Editions Modern é 


Liturgical Masses 


Blasel, Brosig, Kretschmer, Loeb- 

mann, Maes, Mandl, etc. Grego- 

rian, Cecilian, and 

Catholic School Music 
a Specialty. 
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THE CATHOLIC MUSIC § 
PUBLISHING COMPANY 


167 Tremont St, | BOSTON, MASS, < 
$OOO000OOOO0OOOOOOOOOOOOOS 
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A Christmas Dream. By Elizabeth 
F. Guptill. A play for children. In- 
troduces Santa Claus and several of 
Mother Goose’s children in new 
rhymes and clever antics. The cos- 
tume requirements are easy to pro- 
vide, and the dialogue is spicy and in- 
teresting. Five boys and five girls. 
15 cents. 

In Santa Claus’ Land. An original 
Christmas play for children, in four 
scenes. Introduces Santa Claus, ‘his 
wife and baby, the Fairies and Brown- 
ies. Full of novel and striking feat- 
ures; a succession of happy incidents. 
The text is in rhyme, bright and 
clever, and having a merry jingle, but 


showing excellent literary style. For 
children of all ages. Ten male and 
twelve female characters. Time, 1 


hour. . 25 cents. 

March Bros. also offer many at- 
tractive action songs.for school use. 
Some might be mentioned as follows: 

The Bethlehem Babe. A _ sweet 
song-story of the Christ child. Can 
be sung either as a solo or chorus. A 
perfect gem. 25 cents. Dolly, Stop 
Weeping. The sweetest doll lullaby 
ever written. Cute words, soothing 
melody and graceful actions. A very 
rare production which we recommend 
most highly. 25 cents. Wave Old 
Glory. A patriotic song with rousing 
chorus. A splendid marching song. 
For any number of singers. 25 cents. 
Emblem of Freedom. A flag song 
with plenty of action. A fitting trib- 
ute to Old Glory. Solo or chorus. 25 
cents. The Blacksmith. A rollicking 
song which savors strongly of ham- 
mer and anvil. Solo and chorus. 25 
cents. Little Mothers. <A _ splendid 
motion song, portraying the trials of 
a company of little housekeepers. For 
any number. 25 cents. The Merry 
Farmers. A costume song for small 
boys. They tell how to raise the big- 
gest crops. A success. 25 cents. The 
Mill. Solo and chorus descriptive of 
the old mill and the “Miller gray.” 
A pretty and pleasing song. 25 cents. 


* * * 


Every sodality and society about 
the church and school should have 
some kind of an appropriate badge. 
A new and very popular line of 
badges for this purpose is now being 
offered by the American Badge Co., 
119 East Madison street, Chicago. 
These badges are a combination of 
photo-medallions, set upon handsome 
ribbons with brooch pins. The com- 
pany has appropriate and very attrac- 
tive designs on medallions for all so- 
dalities and societies, but if desired 
they will reproduce upon medals any 
picture or photograph desired—pa- 
tron, church, school, pastor, etc. An- 
other popular line of goods manufac- 
tured by this house is the plain photo 
button. These can be bought in quan- 
tities very cheap, with photo of pastor, 
church patron or class patron. If you 
are contemplating purchasing any- 
thing in this line, write to the manu- 
facturers direct, The American Badge 
Co., 119 East Madison street, Chicago. 
Handsome illustrated circular free. 


* * * 


The winter is fast approaching, with 
its ice and snow. Has it occurred to 






DIAMOND INKS 


Price of THE DIAMOND IMPERIAL 
BLACK INK in bulk; a clear Black 


Ink that does not gum or corrode the 
pen. 





1 gallon Jugs,each - $1.00 

5 ‘“ Kegs, per gallon, 75 
10 ss oe 6 .70 
20 a “ ““ .65 
50 “ Barrels “ 


Keg and Faucet included. ss 
DO NOT BUY CHEAP INKS 


They thicken and spoil in your ink-well. 


DIAMOND INK CO. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 





Richard D. Kimball 


‘Engineer 
6 Beacon Street, BOSTON. | 


@ Plans, Specifications and Su- 
perintendence for heating, Ven- 
tilating and Lighting Installa- 
tions, @ Central Heating and 
Lighting Plants a Specialty, 


Some Recent Work : 


St. Michael’s Cathedral and School Assoc- 
Springfield, Mass., central heating plant, 
Holy Rosary Church Parish, Holyoke, Mass., 
School building and central heating plant 
st. Mary’s Church, Providence, R. I., school 
building and central plant. St. Paul’s 
Church, Worcester, Mass., heating plant for 
church. Church of the Immaculate Concep- 
tion, North Easton, Mass, St.Anne'’sSchool, 
Worcester, Mass. Alumni Building, Hol 
Cross College, Worcester, Mass. Dartmout 
College. Mount Holyoke College, Groton 
School, Connecticut Hospitals for the Insane 
at Middletown and Norwich, Conn., etc. 
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you how absolutely useless an outside 
iron ladder fire escape is during this, 
the season when fires are most likely? 
Possibly your school is without an 
escape of any kind. Then the obliga- 





Do not fail to ask for descriptive mat- 
ter of this desk before you place your 


order. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL FURNITURE CO. 
CHICAGO NEW YorK 
94 Wabash Ave, 19 W. 18th St. 
BosToN PHILADELPHIA 
70 Franklin St 1285 Arch St. 


tion is all the more urgent for you to 
consider the claims of the new Kirker- 
Bender spiral chute. It is being ‘placed 
on many institutions, public and pri- 
vate, after thorough test. The utility 
of this device will especially appeal 
to the authorities of boarding schools, 
colleges and orphanages. Write for 
illustrated circular to the Dow Wire 
and Iron Works, Louisville, Ky. 
* * x 


Rev. Father Sorin of De Lisle, 
Miss., is achieving a wide reputation 
as a composer of Masses and relig- 
ious music generally. His Holy Ro- 
sary Mass has won commendations 
from Cardinal Gibbons and a score or 
more of prelates amd clergy. Recently 
Father Sorin set to music that ad- 
mirable poem of the poet priest, 
Father Ryan—“‘My Heart Is Truer 
Than the Sky.” Copies of it may be 
obtained for 20 cents by writing Rev. 
R. J. Sorin, De Lisle, Miss. 

: k * * 

“An Earnest Appeal for the Re- 
vival of the Ancient Plain Song” is a 
booklet that will undoubtedly interest 
many of our readers. It was written 
in England in 1850 by the famous and 
talented ecclesiastical architect, <A. 
Welby Pugin, and its republication in 





CHOICE NEW CHRISTMAS ENTERTAINMENTS. 
A Christmas Joke—Play for young or old. The Richest Humor and Exciting 


Climaxes. In taking rh 


me, 25¢c. 
Christmas at Skeeter Corner—Delightfal play, presenting old-time school. Humor 


of the rarest sort, I5c. 
The Lost Prince— Fairy pla 





Oth Century Christmas Exerc: 


Christmas Star D 





y. Excit 
Christmas for Al! Nations—Instruct 
Christmas Dream—Mother Goose Ch 
Guptill’s i Dialogues ae. 
ises— 


Feast in the Wilderness—Play for Christmas. B 
Christmas Dialogues and Plays—New, original, instructive, amusing, 25c. 
Pin de Siecle Christmas Exercises—Di 

Burprised Grumbler—Christmas operetta. 
y rill—Fancy marches, etc., a. 15c. 

How to Celebrate Christmas and All Other Holidays. A great success, 25c. 
In Santa Claus’ Land—Jolly play in rhyme. 


ing plot, beautiful scenes, 25c. 
ve play, full of interest, 15c. 
ildren th new rhymes. Very clever, 15c, 
Excellent. Successfal, 25c. 
pto-Gate, peactien. ideal, 15c. 

right and clever, 15c. 





versified, usable, delightful, 15c. 
Brilliant music, sparkling words, lic. 


Intensely interestin 


£, 25c. 
Holidays’ Carnival—Play, with songs, easy, unique, splendidly planned, 15c. 


Christmas Budget—Dialogue, Tableaux, March, etc. 


Choice, 15c 


Guptill’s Christmas Recitations—Very select and meritorious, 15c. 
Festive Songs for Little Singers—New Action songs of rare quality. For schoo) 


or concert. Has no equal 


. 25c 
Song Nevelties—The most unique ‘hits for entertainments. 20 new numbers. 


Send for descriptive list. 


Ye Merry Tunes for Ye Modern Lads and Lasses—Popular new song book, contains 
excellent selections for Christmas and other special days, 15c. 
Send for complete list of Entertainments of all kinds. 


NEW BLACKBOARD STENCILS FOR CHRISTMAS 
Nothing Affords More Pleasure Than These Stencils. 
Wo School Entertainment Iz Complete Without Them. 


Visions of Santa Claus 
Christmas Morning 
Santa Claus’ Border 
Santa and Automobile 
to Santa 
tocking 


Telephonin 
Chrietmas 


Happy New 
Merry Christmas les) 
t weer A py th 
otto— Peace on Kar' 
Preparing for Santa Claus Telling Christmas Tales (3 tots) 
10c cock, 6 for 50c. Size 24x 36. 


Santa on a Bicycle 
Waiting for Santa 
Santa’s Farewell 
Santa’s Reception 


Going down the Chimney 
Christmas Bells and ant, 
wages if Santa Would Like a 


unch 
Bringing Home the Chrietmas 
Tree (dog and children) 
ear i for Santa (tots with 
Santa Dancing with Children 
Motto—Good Will Toward Men 


March Brothers, Publishers, 208-210-212 Wright Ave., Lebanon, 0. 
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Seat Work. 


The Latest and Best Busy Work Series, 
By Exizaseru Merrick Knipp, B. & 
50 Language Sheets, 

59 Arithmetic Sheets, 

50 Geography Sheets, 
59 Mascellaneous Sheets. 
50 Drawing Sheets. 

Size of sheet, 844 x 5—Colored, Illustrated 
with full directions for using each set, and 
adapted to all grades of school work. 

Price, 25 cts. per set of 50—5 sets $1. 
Keep your pupils busy and they will give you 
no trouble. 


Special Offer. 


To' introduce this work we will send 
the five complete sets, postpaid, upon re- 
ceipt of 50 cents in stamps. 


©ne From Many. 

“The oy Work Series are just what teach- 
ers want. Send me 500 sets, 100 ofa kind. The 
series are just excellent and I shall do some 
splendid work for youselling them in Iowa,”’ 
PRIN. O. A. COLLINS, Stuart, lowa. Address, 
W. Hazleton Smith, 117 Seneca St., Buffalo, N.Y 





How to Teach Drawing, 

This book tells the teacher how to proceed 
from day today.—Whattohave pupilsdo. What 
questions toask. What answers to require. The 
book is for teachers only, the pupils being 


DRAWING 


ee eg: with models which can be prepared 
r, the teacher and pupils from _ directions 
ven in the book. Teachers are also enabled 
Oo pass anexamination in Drawing by —- 
ing this book, The book is substantially 
bound and contains 180 diagrams and illus- 
trations. Price, 35 cents prepaid. 
4a-We have just added a chapter on Color to 
this book, with questions at the bottom of each 
pase for the use of teachers preparing for exam - 
nations, Price of the complete book, 35eents. 
W. Hazleton Smith, 17 Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Report Cards. 


These cards are arranged for bestag eres 
ord of the standing of your pupils for each 
review during the term or year. One card 
answers for one pupil a whole year. They are 
arranged for the signature o1 the parents 
€ach month. Size of each 8 x 634 inches. 
Price 10¢ per doz.;8 doz. 25c.. Send 10c for 
Sample doz.andtry them. Address, 


THE EDUCATOR, \\7 Seneca St., Buffalo,Nel. 





pamphlet form at this time will doubt- 
less help along the movement for a 
return to the original music of the 
Church. Price 20 cents. Benziger 
Bros., New York and Chicago. 


* * * 


The Rev. John J. Wynne, S. J., edi- 
tor of “The Messenger,” announces 
that he has ceased to act as associate 
editor of the Encyclopedia Americana. 
Lest there should be any misunder- 
standing about his opinion of the 
work, he notifies Catholic purchasers 
that it was never within his province 
as associate editor to exclude from it 
articles that were defective or erro- 
neous in any respect except in so far 
as they concerned Catholic doctrine, 
history and practice. 
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Is it to be President Taft or Presi- 
dent Bryan after 1908? This is the 
question which a good many observers 
are now asking. For some time it has 
been a settled conclusion among the 
political gossipers of the national cap- 
ital that Mr. Bryan again would be the 
nominee of his party for President in 
1908.. And now the same authorities 
—the men who talk around the hotel 
lobbies and in the corridors of the gov- 
ernment departments—will have it that 
William H. Taft is to be the Republi- 
can candidate. As to both of these 
speculative nominations, but this ex- 
presses an opinion. It is too early to 
prophesy. A thousand things may hap- 
pen between now and 1908. At this 
juncture we can give only the “they 
say”’—the on dit of the French—as to 
the political future, and that is valuable 
only to show how men are talking at 
this present moment. According to the 
gossipers, Mr. Bryan will have no dir- 
ficulty whatever in regaining leader- 
ship of his party in 1908. In fact, he 
is today the only really large figure in 
the Democracy. Mr. Bryan’s hold upon 
his party was never before as complete 
as it is today. It is virtually undis- 
puted, unquestioned, absolute and ap- 
parently enduring. 

More and more men are prone to 
look upon Mr, Taft as the successor of 
President Roosevelt. Those who hold 
this view are, of course, taking long 
chances, as he is a rash prophet who 
presumes to predict in 1905 what is go- 
ing to happen in 1908. But the fact re- 
mains that in the minds of many men 
Mr. Taft is already considered almost 
as good as nominated. Mr. Taft is 
deemed by many competent observers to 
be well-nigh an ideal public servant. 
He has a good deal of wisdom and 
strength and power for work in that big 
head and big body of his, and all he 
has he gives to his country. He is not 
even afraid of Theodore Roosevelt, and 
is one of the few members of the cabi- 
net who have nerve enough to speak 
plainly and frankly to the chief on all 
occasions. 

The first Catholic pedagogical college 
for women was opened in New York on 
Monday. This will be one of the most 
interesting innovations in the Catholic 
educational scheme. 

Dr. William H. Maxwell, superinten- 
dent of the public schools of the bor- 
ough of Manhattan, has signed the 
charter which makes a student who fol- 
lows the course prescribed by the new 
college eligible to the city examinations 
for a three years’ license to teach in 
the New York schools outside of New 
York City, provided the student has al- 
so the degree of bachelor of arts. 

The board of regents of New York 
state were so impressed with the scope 
and solidity of the syllabus of the new 
institution that it gave its unqualified 
approval. 

Designed chiefly for Catholic teach- 
ers in the public schools of New York, 


all women, irrespective of creed, will 
be welcomed. It is estimated that there 
are more than a thousand Catholic 
women teaching in public schools there. 
The course will cover history and prin- 
ciples of education, methods, logic, 
ethics, and psychology. 

The Federal House of Representa- 
tives at Melbourne, Australia, last week 
adopted by 33 to 21 votes a motion to 
petition King Edward to grant Home 
Rule to Ireland. 

The Senate by 16 votes to 11 adopt- 
ed a motion declaring that Home Rule 
should be granted to Ireland. 





see our ad. in the 
last issue of this journal? 
It described the choicest 
and newest material for your 


a 
a 
Thanksgiving Program! 
L 
loge of Holides Gander car cate. 
tainments, Stencils, ete. 
MARCH BROTHERS, 

208-210-212 Wright Avenue, r 

Lebanon, Ohio. é 
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{a*Have you remitted your subscription 
for this year? If not, make it a point to 
do so this month. 











THE 
KIRKER- 
BENDER 
FIRE 
ESCAPE 


Only Thing for 


SCHOOLS, 
ORPHANAGES, 
HOSPITALS and 
PUBLIC 
BUILDINGS 


, Many Hundreds in Use 
in the UNITED STATES, 
EUROPE and JAPAN. 


We also manufacture —————_ 


HOSPITAL and INSTITUTE BEDS. 
DOW WIRE & IRON WORKS 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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about equ lly divided between: 


Office Methods Part I. 

Office Methods Part # and II. 
Modern Accountant (our new work. ) 
Lyons’ Commercial Law. 


Twenty Lessons in Letter Writing. 


most satisfactory manner. 


CHICAGO * * 
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’ 
NEVER BEFORE 22vetbe religiousschools recognized 
$ 


the merits and superiority of our 
commercial text books as they have this year. 
grade work only have extensively adopted Mayne’s Sight Spel- 
ler and endorse it enthusiastically. Our older books have, of 
course, received the most attention. Theordersfor these being 


It seems to have become kn»wn that we understand the 
needs of religious schools and that our books meet them in the 


The correspondence of teachers is 


encourag: d and always has our personal attention. 


POWERS & LYONS 
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Schools doing 


dd 
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New Business Arithmetic. 


wv 


Modern Commercial Arithmetic. 


Complete Touch Typewriting In- 
structor. 


Dictation Studies. 
Modern Business Speller. 


NEW YORK 
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The Ideal 

Acelylene 

Generators 
GET THE BEST. 


Every one has 
given splendid 
satisfaction. 

Can you ask for 
more? 

There is none 
better. 

Active agents 
wanted. 

Address 


EPWORTH GASLIGHT 
AND HEATING CO. 


Mention this paper. Waterloo, Ia.,U.S A. 
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TEXT BOOKS 











CATHOLIC 
PAROCHIAL 
SCHOOLS 


ACADEMIES, 
COLLEGES, 
SEMINARIES 


8 Send for Descriptive 
Catalogue 


B. HERDER 


17 S. Broadway 


ST. LOUIS MO. 
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HOW TOPASS EXAMINATIONS 
STUDY THE 

New York State Examinations 
CONTENTS: 








ti 
with Ans. in School Economy 


PRICE: ANY SUBJECT, 25c.; ANY 14 SUBJECTS, $1.50; 
THE 23 SUBJECTS COMPLETE, POSTPAID, TOR $2.00. 


BALL PUBLISHING CO., Rochester, N. Y. 


This success of the Home Rulers is 
attributed in a large measure to Wil- 
liam Redmond’s recent campaign in 
Australia. 

In the House the motion was hotly 
debated and the Labor Party and Lib- 
erals supported the Home Rulers. 

Premier Deakin said in the debate 
that he should vote for Home Rule on 
principle as a necessary preliminary to 
the federating of the empire, but he 
would have preferred a resolution, sim- 
ply expressing the opinion of the House 
to a petition which might lead to an 
unweleome answer from the Balfour 
government. 


The appointment of an _ apostolic 


What do you know about 
roofing material? You would 
not buy a motorcar until you 
knew something about en- 
gines. You would not buy 
a horse until you knew some- 
thing about horse-flesh. Why 
should you buy or build a 


house before you knew some- 


delegate for Cuba, for which place it - 


was affirmed Msgr. Farley, archbishop 
of New York, was slated, has been 
temporarily made by the Pope, who 
named Msgr. Joseph Aversa, sub-secre- 
tary of the Congregation for Extra- 
ordinary Ecclesiastical Affairs and a 
Palatine prelate since last year. The 
appointment is only temporary, and in 
fact the prelate, who has already left 
Rome for Paris, has been charged with 
only a special mission, that of complet- 
ing the settlement of the Church prop- 
erty in Cuba and Porto Rico, for which 
the respective governments have agreed 
to pay a large amount. 


Bishop Conaty of the diocese of Mon- 
terey and Los Angeles, has left Los 
Angeles for Europe, including Rome. 
To celebrate his home-coming, when 
his mission shall have been accomplish- 
ed, final arrangements will be made for 
the erection in Los Angeles of a cathe- 
dral, an episcopal residence and a 
school. It is said that at least $1,000,- 
000 will be expended on this work. 


A Catholic child-placing bureau has 
been organized in Chicago to watch ov- 
er Catholic children who come under 
the jurisdiction of the juvenile court 
and other courts of similar powers. The 
bureau will cover the state of Illinois. 
In the juvenile court in Chicago, Rev. 
C. J. Quille, assistant pastor of St. Ber- 
nard’s Catholic church, will represent 
the diocese. 


Chicago witnessed a striking victory 
for her Catholic schools, that is public 
proof that the Catholic school edu- 
cates. In the public examinations of 
the parochial schools for the state nor- 
mal, there was not a single failure, and 
these pupils were in open competition 
with the pupils of the public and high 
schools of the city of Chicago. 


Three million dollar cathedrals 
are about to be built in the Unit- 
ed States; one at St. Louis, one at St. 
Paul and the third at Pittsburg. 

There is a gain of 8,000 or 9,000 
Catholics every year in Japan. The 
Gaulois says that Kuroki, Oki, Togo 
and Vice-Admiral Uriu are Presbyter- 
ians. 


thing about one of the most 
important parts of it—the 


roof? 


There are but two things 


you need to know. One is 


that good tin is the best, the 
most durable and the least 
expensive sort of roofing ma- 
terial; and the other is that 
no tin is as good as “Taylor 
Old Style” 
cause no tin but “Taylor Old 
Style” 
thorough, old-fashioned, 


roofing tin, be- 
is made by the slow, 


hand-dipping process. 


If you are building a house 
to live in, or to sell, or a 
store, or a church, or a 
school, or a lodge, or any 
public building that requires 
roofing, it will pay you in 
dollars and cents to send for 
our book, ‘A Guide to Good 
Roofs,” which tells you why 
“Taylor Old Style” 


tin is the best roofing made. 


roofing 


N. & G. TAYLOR COMPANY 
ESTABLISHED I810 


Philadelphia 
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GREGG SHORTHAND 


The First System 


emboding ALL of the following natural principles, (1) the 
uniform slant of long hand, (2) freedom from shading, (38) 
written on one line, without position writing, (4) vowels 
written in their natural order as they occur in the word 
without lifting the pen, (5) obtuse angles almost entirely 
abolished, and easy curves predominating, (6) written 
without large hooks or hooks turned backward. 


The Last System 


to be overlooked by progressive teachers and school pro- 
prietors desirous of keeping pace with modern ideas. The 
demand for instruction in it is widespread on account Of 
the remarkable records made by its writers. 


The Only System 


which can present an array of leading teachers and writers 
of all other systems who have changed to it—the only 
system making rapid advancement the world over and re- 
presented by a modern literature. 


The Best System 


for all kinds of stenographic work especially for difficult 
and technical reporting because it combines the greatest 
speed possibilities with remarkablelegibility. Our booklet, 
“The Speed-Giving Qualities of Gregg Shorthand,’’ demon- 
strates this—a copy will be sent you on request. 
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High Grade Service or Parade 
Uniforms for ; 
CADETS OR MILITARY MEN 


THE FAMOUS 
KALAMAZOO UNIFORMS 


are superior to all others. 
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Headquarters for all Military 
Equipments. 


Secure our cloth samples, cata- 
logues and prices before placing 
contracts. 


YOUR CORRESPONDENCE 
RESPECTFULLY SOLICITED. 














The Gregg Publishing Co. THE HENDERSON-AMES CO. 
CHIGAGO 


KALAMAZOO, MICH. 
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COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL BOOKKEEPING 
NEW RAPID SHORTHAND 
BILLING’S SYNTHETIC SHORTHAND 
EARNEST’S ENGLISH CORRESPONDENCE 


The above books are all extensively used in parochial schools, and are worth your inspection. 





JUST FROM PRESS 
Miss Stella M. Smith’s Typewriting Lessons (In Pad Form) 


These Lessons are put up in three parts, each part being a separate pad. 

Part I consists of a course of thirty-three lessons in the scientific use of the typewriter, its expert 
operation and care. 

Part II consists of a series of lessons in letter forms and correspondence. 

Part III consists of a series of lessons in legal forms and documents, briefing, filing, manifolding, and 
the details of office work. Each pad contains all the necessary practice paper. 

Parts I and II are ready. Let us send sample copies to every teacher of this important subject who 
is open to adopt the best. 








Sadler-Rowe Company, Baltimore, Md. 
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WEBSTER’S NEW STANDARD DICTIONARY 


LIBRARY EDITION 





Contains Dictionaries of Biography, Ge- 
ography, Biblical, Musical and Classical 
Names, Legal Terms, Medical Words and 
Symbols, Mythology. Latin, Greek, Per- 
sian, Hindu, Egyptian, Hebrew, Teu- g 
tonic and Norse Heroes, Deities and 
other Legendary Characters; Foreign 
Phrases, Synonyms, Metric System, 
Proofreading and English Word “Build- 
ing. Bound in full flexible leather, pol- & 
ished green edges, thumb-indexed, and § 
containing 784 pages over 900 illustra- 

tions, 30 full-page mt. 11incolors. === anton 
Enclosed in box. $2.5 Size 6 x 8 inches. 





LAIRD & LEE'’S 


Great Standard Series of Dictionaries 


THE ONLY LEXICONS PUBLISHED ESPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR PAROCHIAL SCHOOLS, 
CATHOLIC ACADEMIES, COLLEGES, UNIVERSITIES AND OTHER 
k@" EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS ®&& 





Webster’s New Standard Dictionary awarded Gold Medal and Diploma, World’s Exposition, St. Louis, 1904. Also Gold 
Medal awarded Webster’s New Standard Dictionary and Webster’s Modern Dictionary, Lewis and Clark Centennial 
Exposition, Portland, Ore., 1905. Officially adopted for use in Public Schools and other Educational Institutions. 


WEBSTER’S NEW STANDARD DICTIONARY 


HIGH SCHOOL AND COLLEGIATE EDITION 
Containsallthe features of the Library Edi- 
tion, extensive etymologies, the use of capi- 
tal initials in words invariably commencing 
with a capital, principal parts of verbs, de- 
grees of adjectives, plural of nouns, syno- 

nyms, etc. 784 pages, 900 illustrations, 26 
\ full-page plates, 6 in colors; halt leather, 
| stamped in gold, sprinkled edges, thumb i in- 
dexed, $1.50 
: STUDENTS’ GRADED SCHOOL EDITION 

§ without medical, legal and mythological Dic- 
tionaries. 750 pages, 840 illustrations, 19 
= full-page plates, black silk cloth, side and 
back title in gold. 6%x5 in. 75c. Indexed. 





1% in. thick. 85c. 


A DICTIONARY OF DICTIONARIES, containing all the principal features of the large, cumbersome 
lexicons, the encyclopedia and the gazetteer; covers twenty-seven special copyrighted features, more 
than has ever been granted any one lexicon by the Librarian of Congress. 




















ularly pleased with the neatly published vo!ume.’’—The Ave Maria, 


INTERMEDIATE SCHOOL EDITION 








Clear, bold type, accurate, comprehensive, eaee¥5) 
27,000 words and definitions, special en- Moen” ) 
gravings and many full-page plates, includ- Mh enuerd 3 


ing portraits of the Presidents and famous 
men, flags of the nations in colors; also 
departments of English Word Building, 
Foreign Phrases, Abbreviations, Rules for *% 








“INTERMEDIATE SCHOOL EDTION 














WEBSTER’S MODERN DICTIONARY 


“Our Schools will find Webster’s Modern Dictionary convenient in form, avd withal sufficiently complete. We are partic- 


Notre Dame, Ind. 


Spelling, Metric System and Proofreading 
458 pages, black silk cloth, side and back 
title in gold. 42c. 

ELEMENTARY SCHOOL EDITION 
More than 25,000 words and definitions, 
special engravings, bold-face type for all 
vocabulary words. 416 pages, black silk 
cloth, gold stamp. 30Oc. 
















































































WEBSTER’S MODERN DICTIONARY — #482¥ reap eorr10n 


For school and general use. Contains all the features of the Elementary School Edi- 
tion; Signs used in Writing and Typography; Explanation of Diacritical Marks with 
key foot of each page. Markings made to conform to WesstTerR’s New STANDARD Dic- 
TIONARY. Contains hundreds of new words. 
tory of dictionary making, that the children have had the opportunity of procuring such a 
complete lexicon and at a price within the reach of all. Profusely illustrated. 25,000 
words and definitions. 416 pages. Maroon silk cloth, ink stamping. 25c. 








Bold black type. The first time in the his- 


Adopted and in use by many leading Catholic Schools in Chicago, Milwaukee and other cities. 
Special introductory prices to all Catholic Educational Institutions. ; 

















LAIRD & LEE, wasasit ave. 








For sale at all bookstores, Catholic school-book supply houses, or sent direct, on receipt of price, by publishers. 


CHICAGO, U. S. A. 











